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Use minutes to 


New Ditto Workbooks 
Now Available / 


NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness—Learning 
Forms, Books |-ll (Kindergarten); Learning Words, Book | 
(Primer level), Book Il (First Reader level); Birds (Grades 
2-4); completely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 3 
parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple Science 
Experiments, Books I-ll (middle grades) and dozens of 
other titles by well known educators, embodying teacher- 
approved procedures. Most prices: $2.00 for Gelatin; 
$3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE catalog NOW. 


FREE sample lessons— 
ask for yours 


day: 













save hours... 


with Ditto and 


Ditto Workbooks / 


Have more time to do the things you want 
to do! More time for yourself—more 
time for your children. That is Ditto’s 
gift to you. Ditto lesson sheets save 
weary hours of lesson preparing, pro- 
vide time for relaxation and self-im- 
provement. Ditto’s abundant, low cost 
lesson materials coordinate activity, 
organize minds, save time and aid your 
teaching a dozen ways, in and outside 
of the classroom. Get started on Ditto’s 
daily help! Mail coupon promptly! 
DITTO, INC. 
2220 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





DITTO D-10 


The NEW Ditto D-10 Direct (Liquid) Process Dupli- 
cator with “Magic” Copy Control makes 120 bright 
copies a minute of anything you type, write or draw— 
1 to 4 colors at once—up to 300 copies per master. 
$175 plus tax. Mail coupon for free demonstration! 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF. 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES ... MAIL THIS! 


: Liquid ( 


Post Office 


ee re 
RE 


Address...... 
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DITTO, INC.. 2220 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 

( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for 

) or Gelatin ( ) Duplication. (Specify which kind you use). 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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rHis MONTH 


COVER BOY this month is Dick 
Burg, a student at the University of 
Delaware. Dick typifies all college 
vouth who face the uncertainties of 
the future with courage—and perplex- 
ity. When we saw the photo in Bette) 
Living, the DuPont employe maga 
zine, we liked it so well that we boi 
rowed it for THE JOURNAL. 


A READER of “It Takes Time,” in 
the March JOURNAL, urges that we 
bring you this poem by May Rich- 
stone, with the suggestion that “teach- 
ers” be substituted for “parents.” 


Lucky the lad whose parents know 
That it takes time for a boy to grow: 


That Rome was not achieved in a day, 
Nor a boy perfected the easy way: 
Parents who view his falls from grace, 
His strident voice, his reckless pace, 

His scorn for dentifrice and soap 

With an inexhaustible fund of hope. 


Lucky the lad whose parents know 
That it takes time for a boy to grow! 


It’s the time of vear for school sell- 
evaluation. To aid in that process, we 
invite 


vour attention to pages 173, 
189, 211. and 213. 
AEAT MONTH 


YouR next two JourNnaAts will be 
considerably slimmer than this one, 
due to the marked increase in the cost 
of both paper and printing. 


Bur despite its size, the April Jorr 
NAL will carry a story by Jesse Stuart, 
practical help for teachers of inter- 
mediate-grade reading by Jane Hilder. 
suggestions by Roben Maaske on how 
to start an adult-education program 
in a small community, an interpreta- 
tion of trends in the teaching of high- 
school literature by Dora V. Smith, 
and two dozen other articles. 
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The Outlook for America 


The Editor’s Page .  . 


SPECIAI 


INTEREST 


Ask Yourself Some Questions 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Publie Schoo!s 


Crops and Schools. 


When the Educational Waters Are Muddied 


Edueation for What? 


. 


Wagon Mound Builds a Health Center 


How a Bill Beeomes a Law 


Freedom to Move—2 rl 


Superintendents Are a Hardy Race 


Our Schoolboard Is Tops! 
Not a “Flunky™! . 
A Fine Job Well Done . 


Want To Take a Trip? 


Scorecard for Our Loeal Associations 


THE CLASSROOM 


On This We Agree 
Look at Your Curriculum 
A Little United Nations 
“Which College?” . 

To Know Is 


Not Enough 


Developing Number Concepts 


Meaningful Mathematics 


Local Parties apd Politics 


The Effect of Class Size on Learning 
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OUR 
WORLD 


lilting songs in bright new 


SINGING 


books and a natural way 


to learn music 


The PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 
hooks with their sound develop- 
mental program of musical 
vrowth represent a definite ad- 
vance in music education. The 
gay songs and sprightly illus- 
trations capture the children’s 
imaginations. while the child- 
growth method gives children a 


real feeling for music. 


Teachers and Music Supervisors 
say: “Children and teachers are 
really delighted with OUR 
SINGING WORLD: it teaches 
itself!” “With this attrac- 
tive material study has become 
fun for the children and learn- 


ing to read music is a pleasure. 


Books, Teaching Suggestions 
and Piano Accompaniments 
through Grade 5 and Records 
through Grade 4 are now avail- 
able. Others to follow. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Home Office—Boston 
Sales Offices: 

New York 11 

Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


Chicago 16 


San Francisco 3. Toronto 5 
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Lake of the Wood 





GRAND PLAY-DAYS 
AWAIT YOU IN 








center in the Rogue River National Forest. 


You'll enjoy yourself 


in Oregon, where famed Pacific 
Northwest outdoor grandeur adds 
zest to favorite vacation activities. 
Whatever setting you want is here 
—campsites in unspoiled ever- 
green forests...inviting travel fa- 
cilities along scenic routes...400 
miles of air-conditioned ocean 
coastline... hiking and pack trails 
on snow-tipped mountains... Old 
West rangelands ...sparkling 
streams; graceful waterfalls. 
Smooth highways lead to these 
and many more, and also to 13 
National Forests and 171 State 
Parks. Plan now for your family 
holidays in friendly Oregon. 


Send Coupon for FREE Illustrated Booklet 





State Highway Commission 
Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to: 





Address_ ee " 2 ois ———— 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


Wage Stabilization and Teachers Salaries 


e The Wage Stabilization Board released an order on 
Jan. 31 dealing specifically with the salaries of state and local 
employes, including teachers. It is General Regulation No. 4, 
which may be summarized as follows: 





[a] For all practical purposes, the employers and em- 
ployes of school systems and other public-education institu- 
tions are freed from the ‘‘freezing effect” of specific provisions 
of General Wage Stabilization Regulation 1 [issued Jan. 26, 
1951] because increases in salaries and wages of school em- 
ployes are ‘‘fixed by statute, ordinance, or regulation of duly 
constituted authorities” of state, county, municipal, or other 
nonfederal governmental units. 

[b] State officials and the officers of other political 
subdivisions of the states are expected to conform to the 
general purposes of the national stabilization policies. 

[c] The Wage Stabilization Board reserves the right to 
review, revoke, or modify increases in salaries made by the 
states and their subdivisions when necessary “to effectuate 


ithe policies of the Defense Production Act and orders issued 


thereunder.” 


As the NEA Research Division interprets General Regula- 
tion No. 4: 


[a] It does not forbid the annual increments of an offi- 
cial salary schedule. 

[b] It does not prevent the revision and improve- 
ment of salary schedules since these changes are made by 
action of duly constituted authorities. 

[c] It does not block the completion of a series of 
official acts [e.g., budget hearings, action by public officials, 
and the like] begun in past weeks to raise salaries for teach- 
ers at some future date, such as Mar. 1. Such raises would be 
improvements of a salary schedule by “ordinance or regula- 
tion of duly constituted authorities’’ of state or local gov- 
ernmental units. 

[d] It does not forbid the granting of cost-of-living 
increases made thru official action by school or other public 
officials and incorporated into the regular salary plan of the 
school district. 

[e] It does not prevent paying higher salaries to an 
individual transferred to a position where the rates of pay are 
customarily higher than in the previous position. 


The constitutional question of the right of the federal 
government to determine the salaries of state and local em- 
ployes remains undecided. Regulation No. 4 assumes the 
federal government's right to exercise general control. Since 
the salaries of teachers are low as compared with those in 
other lines of work, it would not be reasonable for federal 
officials to penalize state and local employes by arbitrary and 
unnecessary restraints. 


School officials are asked to report immediately to the 
NEA Research Division any effort by federal officials to 
review, revoke, or modify salary changes made in teachers 
salaries when these increases clearly fall within the authority 
of duly constituted state and local officials. 
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Construction and Supply Needs 


& The United States Office of Education is gathering 
information about construction and supply needs of educa- 
tion in preparation for assuming responsibility as the claimant 
agency with respect to construction equipment and supplies 
for education. 


A questionnaire has been sent to state departments of edu- 
cation and to colleges and universities in regard to contem- 
plated construction and building needs. The office is also 
working with school and college officials and trade associa- 
tions in compiling information on equipment and supply 
needs. 


It is anticipated that the completed data will be used by 
National Production Authority in determining allocations to 
education under the controlled-materials plan which it pro- 
poses to have in operation not later than July 1. 


Zoll Materials in Denver 


® After the highly publicized school-tax election defeat 
in Pasadena, Calif., which led finally to the resignation of 
Superintendent Willard E. Goslin, public-school educators 
in the United States have been keeping their eyes open for 
signs of further attacks by Allen A. Zoll’s National Council 
for American Education, says Robert A. Skaife, field secretary 
of the NEA’s National Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education. The Pasadena school system had 
been used as a “testing ground” for possible future attacks, 
according to advance reports. 


Zoll, former Father Coughlin aide, organized the now de- 
funct American Patriots, Inc., which was named on the 1947 
Attorney General's list of subversive organizations. Shortly 
after his present organization was founded, he was thoroly 
exposed in an article written by Frederick Woltman in the 
New York W orld-Telegram and entitled “Zoll, Hate Monger, 
Promotes New Racket.” Zoll, decidedly anti-Semitic, rated 
several pages of unfavorable criticism in Arnold Forster's 
recent book, A Measure of Freedom. 


Ever since the Pasadena affair, rumors have floated around 
that Denver would be the next place at which the National 
Council for American Education would strike. Recently, 
such pamphlets as Progressive Education Increases Delin- 
quency, Three Important Articles on Academic Freedom, and 
the brochure Mast American Youth Be Taught That Com- 
munism and Socialism Are Superior to Americanism? have 


been distributed in Denver. 


It has been reported that the Denver Citizens Committee 
on the Public Schools and the Colorado Schools Protective 
Association have been offered assistance by Zoll’s council, 
which has solicited memberships in the NCAE from both of 
these organizations. The leaders of both of these Colorado 
groups have denied any organizational affiliation with the 
NCAE, but the treasurer of the CSPA has admitted that he 
joined the Zoll organization “to familiarize myself with ac- 
tion being taken to protect schools in other states.” 
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Orchids go to the Denver Rocky Mountain News and the 
Denver Post for their exposés of Zoll and his National Coun- 
cil for American Education in the Jan. 14, 1951, and the 
Jan. 28, 1951, issues, respectively. An article entitled, ‘“Ex- 
Coughlin Aide Fights Colorado’s School -Setup,’’ made front- 
page headlines in the Jan. 28 Sunday edition of the Denver 
Post. Other articles are being carried by the Denver papers 
in support of the public schools. 


If any pattern of attacks is beginning to appear, it seems 
to be one of striking at school systems which have carried on 
outstanding modern programs for boys and girls, programs 
which have attracted attention in educational circles thruout 
the United States. In warfare, soldiers are taught to pick off 
enemy officers first in case of attack; the NCAE campaign 
seems to be aimed at attempting to pick off some of the 
leaders in public education. 


McGrath Reorganizes Office of Education 


& Plans for the reorganization of the US Office of Edu- 
cation were announced on Feb. 9 by Earl J. McGrath, US 
Commissioner of Education. “The fundamental objective of 
the reorganization is to provide more effective means for 
identifying and meeting the basic problems of American 
education,” stated the Commissioner. 


The Commissioner said that the number of operating 
divisions in the office is being reduced from eight to three. 
The new units, each headed by an Assistant Commissioner, 
are: the Division of State and Local School Systems, the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, and the Division of Higher 
Education. 


Regional Plan for Higher Education 


® The regional plan by which the South secks to solve 
its higher-education problems is broadening in scope. Profes- 
sional fields are being added, and, at the same time, a major 
development is extension into the graduate field, with joint 
planning and voluntary specialization by institutions the basic 
action principles. The regional contract plan was applied to 
medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine when initiated 
two years ago. 


This spring, the various legislatures are passing on adoption 
of quotas of students in social-work education at nine institu- 
tions within the region. In another activity, a regional com- 
mittee on defense programs is serving all colleges and uni- 
versities in the area to clarify government and industrial 
needs in research and training, and institutional facilities for 
responding to those needs. 


ALA Executive Resigns 


& John Mackenzie Cory, executive secretary of the Amer- | 


ican Library Association for the past three years, has resigned. 
Mr. Cory was formerly associate librarian of the University 
of California Library at Berkeley. 


Education-Industry Cooperation 


> What do educators believe should be the basis of co- 
operation between industry and education te provide the 
maximum value to the community? The public-relations firm 
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of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York City, has just com- 
pleted one of the most intensive and practical interview- 
questionnaire-conference studies so far attempted to help its 
clients give more effective service to the schools than has been 
possible under the hit-or-miss, pamphleteering, glamorized 
salesmanship campaigns rather typical of such efforts in the 
past, says Richard Barnes Kennan, secretary of the NEA 
Defense Commission. 


That the new program is based on sound facts and ac- 
ceptable educational philosophy is indicated by the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the report prepared by L. War- 
ren Nelson, director of the Study of Education-Industry 
Cooperation: “Increasing interest in cooperation stems from 
two closely allied concepts of education which now have 
wide acceptance—the community-centered school and life. 
adjustment education. . . . The educator cannot enter into 
exclusive alliance with any one section of the community, 

. In recognizing sponsored miaterials as a definite part of 
the instructional aids needed, schools incur an obligation to 
provide criteria for selecting and distributing materials that 
enrich the program. . .. The activities of the National 
Science Teachers Association provide the main example of a 
positive approach to it.” 


Real encouragement for educators harassed by some of the 
recent attacks on the schools may be found in such sentences 
as these: “Just as individual enterprise bespeaks the need for 
autonomy of the individual in business and industry, so 
‘academic freedom’ bespeaks the autonomy of the teacher 
and his profession in the search for new truths, new ideas, 
and new technics. . . . Unfounded criticism or indifference 
has too frequently resulted in school systems which retire 
into isolation from the needs of their communities, leaving 
children unprepared for the industrial society in which they 
must live. . . . Teachers fundamentally believe, defend, and 
work to promote understanding of accepted American prin- 
ciples and institutions.” 


With such a careful and understanding approach, this proj- 
ect should prove of exceptional mutual value to education and 
the clients of the firm that is showing this initiative. Com- 
munications regarding this study should be sent to 350 Sth 
Ave., New York. 


“Great-Books” College To Admit Women 


& Women will be admitted to St. John’s College in An- 
napolis, Md., beginning this fall. St. John’s is one of the 
oldest colleges in the country [founded 1696] and home of the 
“Great-Books” program. 


Entrance requirements will be the same for women as for 


men, and women will study in the same seminars. They will 
receive the same bachelor of arts degrees and probably will 
be eligible for state scholarships. 


International Conference 


& The 1951 Conference of the International Union of 
Local Authorities will be held at Brighton, England, Junt 
25-30, 1951. Chief topic for the year’s discussion will be: 
“The Relation of Local Government to Education.’’ Informs 
tion about the conference can be obtained from the Secretary, 
5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 
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@ Tits feature of Thr Journat is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and opin- 
ions expressed here are those of the writers 
and not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Question-of-the-Month 


@ IN THE December JOURNAL, the Ques- 
tion-of-the-Month and an = article, “Fred 
Brown vs the Elusive Ideal Teacher,” dealt 
with teacher rating. Among comments re- 
ceived were the following: 


My own work as supervisor of physical 
education does not necessitate reporting 
my rating of teachers, but I do use certain 
questions to guide my personal evaluation 
of the teacher: 
fl] Was the teaching planned? Did it 
show preparation and thought? 

[2)} Did it follow the plan: 

3| Was it correct in major details? 
[4| Were explanations simple and easily 
understood? 

5] Did the teacher check to see that all 


s 


udents participated? 
6} Could every student see and heat 
easily? 





7) Were students allowed to ask ques 
tions? 

[8] Was enough time allowed to make 
main points of the lesson clear? 

[9] Did the teacher make use of drills. 
reviews, and summarization? 

[10] Did the teacher discuss the instruc- 
tion with the class? 

[11] Did the class participation indicate 
mastery of the skills covered? 

[12] Was the teacher enthusiastic? 

[13] Were students responsive? 

[14] Were all available materials of in 
struction used? 


[15] What was done to motivate students? 





[16] Were there provisions for individ 
ual differences? 

{17} What results were achieved? 

The advantage of this procedure is that 
it gives me something definite to look for 
When observing a teacher. Of course, vou 
have the limitation of subjective estimate 
and personal opinion of the observer enter- 
ing into the evaluation.—TAYLOR pDODSON, 
adviser in physical and health education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 


m, . 


I TEACH a course on problems in music 
Supervision and administration, so I was 
Particularly interested in “Fred Brown vs 
the Elusive Ideal Teacher.” Graduate stu- 
dents are much interested in teacher im- 
provement and the part that teacher rating 


[Continued on page 166} 
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by carrying more freight 








than ever before in history! 


Association OF American Rarroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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In 1951 


Spend The Summer 
In New England 





UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


REGULAR SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 25—August 4 


UNDERGRADLATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 
Course Fee $415.00 


Six Weeks—Six or Seven 
Credits 





INTERSESSION FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 
August 6-—August 25 
Course Fee $22.50 
Three Weeks— 


Three or Four Credits 





Bulletin Now Available 





Address 
A. L. KNOBLAUCH, Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS 
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Continued from page 165 


us op the Mprovement process I am 


vlad that a commission of the Associatien 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
nent has worked on this topic, and 1 hope 
that the results of this study will be widely 
used.—MARGUFRITE V. Hoop, University of 
Michigan, president of the Music Educators 


National Conference. 


@ A BULLETIN on the subject of teacher 
rating has been released by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Better New Approaches 
$1.25. 


than Rating: 
to Appraisal of 
NEA 


Teaching Services. 
headquarters. 


“Take a Lefter” 

Ir your junior and senior highschool stu- 
dents would like to correspond with Japa- 
nese students, send me a_ typewritten list 
of names and complete addresses. Establish 


ing friendship between the vouth of Ame 


ca and Japan is vital to the success of ow 
occupation policy. Those of us who are as- 
signed the job of assisting the 


to democratize theif educational 


system 


ave many obstacles to overcome. It is with 
the voung Japanese that we can make the 
most progress. An exchange of correspond- 
ence makes our program here more real 
to the students.—LLOYDB L. EVANS, chief, edu- 
calion section, Chugoku Civil Affairs, APO 


182, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco. 


\s EDUCATION adviser with the High Com- 
mission in Germany, l often receive re- 
quests for the names of schools in America 
that would be interested in corresponding 
with children who are learning English in 
Interested 


German schools. 


schools may 
write tO mMec.—\MARTHA DEF SCHWARTZ, educa- 
and CR Branch Public 
Afjuirs Division, OLC Hesse, APO 633, c/o 


Postmaster, New York. 


tion adviser, E£ 


Our Youth and Our Schools 
Everypay, America is sending forth its 
youth into the halls of education to amass 
knowledge not only in socalled academic 
subjects, but to gain understanding in the 
art of living in the Twentieth Century. Why 
this pressing demand upon education to 
prepare for living rather than just for jobs? 

People are becoming aware that educa- 
tion is valueless as mere mental develop- 
ment ... that one must be educated men- 
tally, physically, socially, and morally. 

Phe school is best prepared to meet this 
need since it is the only place where indi- 
viduals of so many ages, creeds, nationali- 
ties, and family backgrounds are assembled 
together for a common purpose.—JOHUN R. 
Public 


EDWARDS, JR., principal, Avalon 


Schools, Avalon, Pittsburgh 2. 


Highlights 
Puere is no question in my mind but 
that American Education Week materials 
have been about as effective citizenship ma- 
terials as anything done by the NEA. I 


[Continued on page 168} 


Travel the Ve 
of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


| oe romance in its name... The 


Japanese | 





Santa Fe Trail...and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseckers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico’s fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
aterest — Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos. Each day you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 


Start planing now for your 


AND WE'LL 
FREE BOOKLETS 
PRONTO! 





Room 1488, State Capitol ¢ Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(C Official Highway Map, [(_] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 


Rate 2 #6 es oe @ 6 6 © 6 SO € 2 OR SCT Oe 
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The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 


Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 
in nutrition is going on ... and nutrition lessons studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups 


make up the family fare. 


Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. 


There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school 
nutrition and health education projects—-among them special 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If you have a particularly effective way _/ 
of your own you’d like to share with other teachers, 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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A Few Ways in which Parents 
can cooperate in a Health and 
Nutrition Program: 


@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
7 Food Groups chart 


@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
ning home menus 


@ Cooperating in the school lunch 
program 






e@ Encouraging children to prepare 
simple foods at home 
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Yellowstone—Pacific Northwest 


From steaming geysers to glaciers 
of blue ice . . . timbered mountain 
ranges to Pacific Ocean sands... 
bustling waterfronts to charming 
wilderness chalets, the Pacific 
Northwest is a bountifully en- 
dowed vacationland. 

What could be better than going 
there on The Milwaukee Road’s 
Olympian HIAWATHA? Thescenery 
is glorious, the service superb and 


Remember, the 7 
NEA Convention 
is at San Francisco 


July 1-6. 


p 
aS La 





H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
717 Union Station, Chicago 6, I. 
Please send me illustrated booklets: 


O Pacific Northwest 
0 Yellowstone-Colorado nia 
0 Pacific Northwest-Canadian Rockies 0 NEA Convention 


4 / OLYMP/AN ; 
* 


accommodations may be chosen to 
suit your travel budget. Private- 
room cars with Skytop Lounge, 
unique and thrifty Touralux sleep- 
ers, Luxurest coaches, diner and 
Tip Top Grill. 


D Yellowstone Park 


O Yellowstone-Salt Lake City 
0 Pacific Northwest-California 





fe) > Name___ 
© - yw Address__ 
City—_—. 





| superintendent, 
THE ILWAUKEE ROAD fFsihicci beeing. Mien 
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[Continucd from page 166] 
continue to marvel at the freshness and 
new approaches shown each vear.—EVAN 
| EVANS, superintendent and citizenship com- 


mittee chairman, Winfield, Kans. 


The Journal 


\rrer reading “A Note of 


Appreciation” in the Decem- 


4 ber NEA Journatr, 1 decided 
a, that it had been written for 
ryZ me. My first letter in “culti 
Ay " ‘ 
vating that delicate, lovely 
| wang B 


flower called appreciation” 
is to Tur Journar. The De 


cember issue was splendid.—GRACE K. BAKER, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dors THe JourNAL have influence? Well, 
in the October 1949 JouRNAL, Vanett Law 
ler wrote an article, “The Arts Have <Ar- 
rived in International Relations.” She de- 
scribed a music festival in York, Pa., that 
centered around a UNgEsco theme. I wrote 
to York for information. 

As a result. a few months later we had a 
song-and-dance festival, which we described 
in the October 1950 JourNAL, “One World 
Thru Music.” To date, I have had 49 letters 
from 26 states; most of them request a 
script, program, or suggestions for a simila 
project they are planning. Our superin- 
tendent has asked me to send a script to 
all who requested it. 

Thru our sharing, we are returning the 
help that was so generously given to us 
last vear, and we are, at the same time, ex- 
tending the influence of the NEA JourNnat! 
-MARIE B. MARSH, supervisor of elementary 


vocal music, Hastings, Nebr. 


By FAITHFULLY reading the NEA JOURNAL 
for three years, I was able to pass without 
additional study, a very difficult examina- 
tion given by Claremont Graduate School. 
I am told that few people pass this ““compre- 
hensive” on the first trial. I was amazed to 
find that the answers to the questions had 
been covered by the material published in 
HE JOURNAL during that three-year period. 
~THELMA CLARK, principal, Fern Elementary 
School, Garvey School District, Garvey, 
Calif. 


Just a few words of appreciation: Recent 
issues Of THE JOURNAL have impressed me 
as being vital, interesting, and “jam-packed” 
fall of highly useful information. As a busy 
school administrator who does his best to 
keep up with trends and improved technics 
in education at the “operative” level, I find 
THE JOURNAL especially helpful. 

I am constantly marking articles and 
handing THE JOURNAL to teachers who are 
not members. By the end of the month, 
your publication is in a_ wellworn = and 
dilapidated condition. I often hand it to 
| highschool students, too, and suggest that 





| they read marked stories.—CHARLES CLINE, 


Summerfield Township 
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The Outlook for America 


nN THIS is .writ- 
ten, the situa- 
tion in Korea is dark 
and likely to grow 
worse, many people 
are discouraged, but 
all is not lost. Our 
experience in Korea, 
bitter tho it be, may—if we are able to learn 
its lessons—prove valuable. At least, we have 
shown that we are willing to fight for principle 
under the United Nations and have given 
severe punishment to the aggressor. ‘The 
United Nations is worth fighting and dying 
for, just as our own Union was worth the 
bitter cost of war to preserve. 

In spite of the terrible destruction of war 
during the past 50 years, the forces of construc: 
tion have been even more powerful and have 
carried us forward to amazing progress spirit- 
ually, intellectually, and materially. War is 
our great spiritual failure, but it must not ob- 
scure the gains that have been made in reli- 
cious life, in education, in health and length 
of life, in social security, in the development 
of the UN, and in concern for our neighbors 
generally. Even in the matter of war, while we 
engage in it because we have not become in- 
telligent enough to find a better way, we do 
not indulge in the orgies of unreasoning hate 
for whole peoples which existed even a gen- 
eration ago. 

Perhaps the Korean crisis may help us to 
understand better the character of the revolu- 
tionary period in which we live. Man cannot 
stand against the forces of history, but must 
learn the laws of world life and growth and 
work with them. Progress is the law of life, 
and our hope lies in helping other peoples to 
achieve their aspirations in their own way. Can 
we not learn to work at the task of winning the 
peace as we spend ourselves to win war? A 
program for peace might well provide for: 

[1] Use of the world’s resources for the 


“We do not believe that war is inevitable. There 
is no conflict between the legitimate interests of 
the free world and those of the Soviet Union that 
cannot be settled by peaceful means.”—From 
President Truman’s radio address on the na- ment under UN 
tional emergency, Dec. 15, 1950. 


world’s people — a 
worldwide program 
of education, conser- 
vation, and develop- 


agencies. 

[2] Strengthening 
of United Nations 
and the peacemaking machinery of the world. 

[3] Progressive elimination of imperialism, 
colonialism, racism, and totalitarianism. 

[4] Gradual disarmament of nations, in- 
cluding all kinds of weapons, with necessary 
safeguards, and a UN force strong enough to 
keep order. 

[5] Promotion and practice of world broth- 
erhood—the application of the Golden Rule 
among all peoples. 

To win the peace will not be easy, but it will 
be far easier than global war or than living in 
constant fear of war. The outlook for Amer- 
ica is what we Americans make it. Let us ap- 
proach our task in the spirit of Josiah Royce: 

“You, at this moment, have the honor to 
belong to a generation whose lips are touched 
by fire. . . . The human race now passes thru 
one of its great crises. New ideas, new issues 
—a new call for men to carry on the work of 
righteousness, of charity, of courage, of pa- 
tience, and of loyalty—all these things have 
come and are daily coming to you. 

‘When you are old . . . however memory 
brings back this moment to your minds, let it 
be able to say to you: That was a great mo 
ment. It was the beginning of a new era. . 
This world in its crisis called for volunteers, 
for men of faith in life, of patience in service. 
of charity, and of insight. I responded to the 
call however I could. I volunteered to give 
myself to my master—the cause of humane and 
brave living. I studied, I loved, I labored. 
unsparingly and hopefully, to be worthy ol 


my generation.” 
Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 


oh 


‘ 








iN Eiliors page 
IN A NUTSHELL 
® What have you done today for peace? 


Help every child to take an interest im growing things. 


% Successful living after retirement depends on wise living 
before retirement 


% One becomes his full self only by becoming an istru- 
ment of a cause greater than himself. 


* It is good work well done that holds the fabric of civil- 
ization together and gives a sense of significance to the 
individual life. 


© In these days of urgent need, it is as important for the 
teacher to support his profession as it is for the citizen 
to support his country. 


The Wisdom of the Ages 


Ir is a wonderful thing to tune one’s radio to New 
York or London or Paris or Rome, but it is far more 
wonderful to be able to read books written hundreds 
and even thousands of years ago by the great souls 
of the earth. 


Better To Prevent Than Toe Cure 


WeE bo not wait till there is a fire to pay the fireman, 
We do not wait till there is a crime to pay the police- 
man. Why should we wait for illness to pay the 
physician? There is a growing conviction in America 
that a way must be found to protect families from the 
financial disaster which often attends a major illness. 


Institute of Leadership 


OrrFicers of state and local education associations 
and presidents [1951-52] of college and university FTA 
chapters will have an exceptional opportunity for 
leadership training at the NEA Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership. ‘lhe institute will be held in co- 
operation with ‘The American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this summer during the four weeks from 
Monday, July 23, thru Friday, August 17. 

Trained leadership is more than ever needed in 
these difficult times. Opportunities come to him who 
is prepared. This institute offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for a limited number of carefully selected 
persons to obtain leadership training while living in 
a center of great historic and world interest. Write 
‘immediately for application blank to Editor, NEA 
JourNaL, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Teachers Salaries. 1948-49 


We NeED to keep before our profession the marked 
inequality between teachers salaries in the various 
states even tho comparable figures are out of date be- 
fore they can be published. The relative position of 
the states varies but little from vear to year, 

The following table shows the average salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and other instructional 
personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
for 1948-49, these being based on the most recent data 
in the US Office of Education. These are preliminary 
figures; the final figures will be issued later by the US 
Office of Education. Comparable figures by states for 
each vear since 1941-42 will be found in earlier March 
issues of the NEA JourNAL. 

The national average for 1941-42 was $1507; for 
1942-45, $1599; for 1943-44, $1728: for 1944-45, $1846; 
for 1945-46, $1995; for 1946-47, $2954: for 1947-48, 
$2639; for 1948-49, $2847; 1949-50, $2980*; 1950-51, 
$3080*. 

Maximum salaries of classroom teachers in large 
cities are much higher than state averages. Here are 
some top maximums for classroom teachers with a 
master’s degree or higher preparation: Long Beach, 
$5800; Los Angeles, $6050; Oakland, $5040; San Diego, 
$5300; San Francisco, $6000; Kansas City, Mo., $5275; 
Jersey City, $5400; New York, $5475; Milwaukee, 
$5384. 

These figures emphasize the importance of uniting 
the entire profession behind the campaign for federal] 
aid, which would increase teachers salaries in areas 
where they are lowest. 

Average 

Rank _ State Salary Rank State Salary 

[ I ¢ California $4178 [25] Colorado $2643 

[ 2] New York 4129 [26] New Hampshire 


Average 





[ 3] New Jersey 3712 257] 
[ 4] Arizona 3640 [27] Wyoming 2563 
[ 5) Connecticut 3538 [28] Texas 2517 
[ 6] Maryland 3506 [29] Vermont 2513 
[ 7] Illinois 3452 [30] Iowa 2479 
[ 8] Washington 3374 [31] Kansas 2452 
| 9] Rhode Island 3352 [32] No. Carolina 2438 
{10} Michigan 3289 [33] West Virginia 2402 
[11] Indiana 3243 [34] Missouri 2304 
[12] Oregon 3187 [35] Idaho 2297 
[15] Massachusetts 3159 [36] Oklahoma 2288 
[14] Nevada 3110 [37] Virginia 2236 
[15] Utah 3106 [38] Nebraska 2162 
[16] New Mexico 3069 [39] South Dakota 2136 
[17] Pennsylvania 3053 [40] Alabama 2036 
[18] Ohio 3029 [41] Maine 1942 
[19] Montana 2898 [42] Kentucky 1865 
[20] Delaware 2849 [43] “‘Pennessee 1845 
National Average 2847 [44] North Dakota 1810 
oe 9840 [45] So. Carolina 1769 
[22] Wisconsin 2803 [46] Georgia 1732 
[23] Louisiana 2771 [47] Arkansas 1626 


|24] Minnesota 2750 [48] Mississippi 1356 


* Close estimates by NEA Research Division 
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marks of a good teacher is his con- 


MARGARET LINDSEY 
M LI a good teacher? Do you often 
f ‘ ask yourself this question? If 
Y ° you do, it’s a good sign. One of the 


tinuous selfappraisal. Asking the 
question is not enough, however, and 
finding a valid answer is not easy. 


a 
Furthermore, taking action on dis 
, | LOS coveries made while searching fon 
) Ye the answer is difficult. 


owe 


we 


Yes, the process of careful analysis 
of teaching proficiency, recognition 
of strengths and weaknesses, acquisi- 

ee obj ies aparai \ tion of new insights and understand 
ec sa ings, experimentation with new and 

of your teaching. better teaching procedures, and re 

evaluation regularly engages the 


~ 


w- we ow Ww" 


ee? 


or ve 





Dr. Lindsey is associate professor of edtu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


o> 
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attention of a good teacher. This ar- 
ticle is directed to those teachers 
who want help in this process of self- 
appraisal. 


What Criteria To Go By? 


Evaluation of teaching is like all 
other evaluation. It proceeds from 
goals, objectives, ideals, or a concept 
of what is best. It is an attempt to 
appraise the present status in rela- 
tion to goals. Hence, when you ask, 
“Am I a good teacher?” you are im- 
mediately confronted with the ques- 
tion, “What is a good teacher?” 

Are there some criteria against 
which one can appraise himself as a 
teacher? In the following paragraphs, 
you will find a discussion of some 
points which you can use in self- 
evaluation. criteria apply 
equally well to teachers of all age 
groups and of any area in the educa- 
tional program. They are not in- 
tended to be the basis for a complete 
analysis but rather to suggest a few 
key questions each teacher might ask 
in assessing himself as a professional 
worker. 


‘These 


You will need to remember that 
each person is a unique and complex 
organism with individual behavior 
based upon values, understandings, 
and skills derived from previous ex- 
perience. This is important, for it 
means that as the suggested criteria 
are applied, these differences must 
be taken into account. 

Some of each of the elements sug- 
gested should be possessed by a good 
teacher, but each teacher necessarily 
differs in the degree or amount of 
competence in any one area. Further- 
more, not any one or two of the 
marks of a good teacher should be 
considered in isolation. 


174 


dre You Happy? 

Do you have fun? Do you laugh 
often? As you dress to go out in the 
evening, do you ever catch yourself 
smiling over some smooth trick that 
Bill pulled in school that day? Do 
you feel that there are so many 
things you are eager to do that 
often you can hardly wait for the 
next day to come? Do you enjoy your 
family? Do they enjoy you? Do you 
usually look forward with pleasure 
to being with your friends? Are you 
sometimes the life of the party? Do 
you face your problems squarely and 
with resolution? Are you able and 
willing to recognize in yourself mis- 
takes in judgment or behavior? 

If the answer to these questions is 
rather consistently “yes,” it may indi- 
cate that you are an outgoing person, 
that you like people, that you have 
a sense of humor, that you have a 
zest for living, that you like doing 
many things with many kinds of 
people. These are essential charac- 
teristics of a good teacher as a person. 

Since quality of teaching depends 
chiefly upon understanding the 
learner, it is of primary importance 
that a teacher be a_ wellrounded, 
welladjusted person with keen  in- 
sight into his own behavior. Only 
persons with these characteristics can 
be successful in understanding other 
humanbeings to any significant de- 


gree. 


Are You Informed? 


Do you have news broadcasts you 
like to listen to? Do you read at least 
one newspaper each day? Are you 
coneerned about some of the prob- 
lems in your hometown: providing 
recreational facilities, beautifying 
the community, or securing social 
services for all who need them? Do 
you join with others in the commu- 
nity in study of such problems? 

Do you do what you can to con- 
tribute to the solution of one or 
more of them? Do you go to the polls 
regularly and cast a vote based upon 
vour own study of candidates and is- 
sues? Do you feel confident to discuss 
social, political, or economic prob- 
lems with your friends and family? 
Do you enjoy such discussion? 

Can you honestly answer “yes” to 
most of these questions? A_ really 
good teacher can, for a good teacher 


issues, 
plays an active role in community 
affairs, has the skills and ability to 
cooperate with others for the good 
of all, and takes seriously local and 
world citizenship responsibility. 

When the educational program is 
directed toward helping the young 
develop into intelligent, participat- 
ing citizens in a democracy, it is 
urgent that those who guide the 
young be desirable citizens. When 
the selection of experiences in class- 
rooms and schools is based upon 
needs in living, it is imperative that 
teachers be more than literate on 
social and personal needs of children 
and youth growing up now. 


is well-informed on social 


Are You Experimental? 


Do you like to play with new 
ideas? Do you enjoy trying to do 
things in different ways to see what 
will happen? Are you surprised some- 
times to discover how much you 
have changed in your feelings about 
people, ideas, and things? Do you 
usually enjoy joining forces with 
your colleagues and friends to ex- 
plore and investigate, to experiment 
and discover? Are you genuinely in- 
terested in what others find as they 
experiment? 

You have another one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of a good teacher 
if your answer to these questions is 
more often “yes” than “no.” Today 
it is teachers have 
strong desires to discover new and 
better ways of guiding boys and 
girls. It is important that teachers 
engage in careful study of children, 
of materials, and of procedures. 
While research has produced abun- 
dant findings during recent decades, 
there is much yet to be discovered. 
And classroom teachers should be 
key figures in making these discov- 
eries. 

Cooperative group study and ac 
tion are imperative procedures in 
educational research and improve: 
ment. So teachers should be able to 
work constructively with colleagues 
on common problems. Democratic 
processes of group attack on prob- 
lems can be used successfully only 
by teachers who want to change, who 
want to develop skills and technics 
of cooperative group work, who 
want to improve human relation- 
ships by understanding themselves 


necessary that 
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and their relationships with others. 


If you really enjoy exploring un 
conquered fields in teaching, you 
will escape the boredom of having 
one teaching experience 10 times 
when you have taught 10 years. 
Rather, you will have had 10 new 
and different experiences. A good 
teacher is continuously challenged 
to experiment with ways of working 
to meet best the particular situation 
at hand. Such a teacher is basically 
a flexible person with a scientific at- 
titude toward personal and _profes- 
sional problems. 


Are You Democratic? 


Do you believe one of the chief 
goals of education is to help each 
individual develop to his full capaci- 
ty? Do you have some strong feelings 
about how you ought to work with 
children to achieve this goal? Do 
rigid grade standards, marking, and 
promotion policies disturb you be- 
cause they often negate your chances 
to provide experiences you feel are 
right for a child or a group? 

Are you concerned to the point of 
acuon when the human _ relation- 
ships are not right for all children? 
Do you make studies of the interper- 
sonal relationships among your chil- 
dren? What about your relationships 
with children? Do you want a per- 
missive atmosphere which creates an 
emotional climate free from tension 
and fear? Are you able to create such 
a climate in your classroom? 

Can you work productively as a 
group member or leader in applying 
skills of democratic action, in formu- 
lating policies, in selection of mate- 
rials, in  curriculum-development 
programs, in adventures in public 
relations? Do you try to help chil- 
dren learn the skills of democratic 
action thru use? 

You may rate yourself high on this 
item if you can answer “yes” to most 
of these questions. Being truly dem- 
Ocratic in your work with your 
colleagues and in your classroom 
teaching is a crucial factor in good 
teaching. —The importance of this 
quality is rooted in a concept of 
“learning by doing.” 

As a nation, we have much to 
learn about how to make democracy 
function effectively. If the young are 
to learn how to live by democratic 
principles, they must learn thru ex- 
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perience in using and evaluating 
democratic procedures. 


Do You Ask Why? 


Do you enjoy searching for the 
“why” behind behavior? Do you find 
yourself wanting to talk with John 
Doc’s parents, tosee John Doe at 
home? Do you use much of your 
time helping John (and all the 
others) plan for experiences that are 
just right for him? Are you con- 
cerned when Sue seems 
from other children? 

Have you learned how to increase 
your understanding of children? Are 
you always seeking to be informed 
on research findings in human 
growth and development? Do you 
feel strongly that children must be 
active agents in defining their needs 
and problems? Are-you able to guide 
children so that vital problems be- 
come the basis for experiences you 
and they plan together? 

Are you successful in helping chil- 
dren develop the skills and gather 
the information they need in solving 
their problems? Do you appraise the 
progress of children in terms of their 
individual purposes and capacities? 

Good teaching is based upon un- 
derstanding how children grow and 
learn—understanding that comes not 
only from knowing general research 


withdrawn 


findings but also from gaining in- 
sight into the particular growth pat- 
terns of given individuals in a given 
school and community setting. It is 
this information and insight which 
guide a good teacher in the selection 
and organization of activities within 
the classroom. 

Every teacher, therefore, should 
be a student of human growth and 
the learning process. Being a stu- 
dent in this area involves not only 
intellectual endeavor but also skills 
useful in observation and study of 
individuals and groups. It is doubt- 
ful that a teacher can make full use 
of what is already known about hu- 
man growth and the learning process 
unless he attaches first importance 
to understanding as unique person- 
alities those whom he guides. 


Are You Proud of Your Profession? 


When you see a cartoon that stere- 
otypes the teacher, do you smile but 
help others see teachers as the whole- 
some humanbeings they are? When 


you are confronted with the problem 
of mobilization for defense of de- 
mocracy, do you see the role of your 
profession as of eminent impor- 
tance Do you have confidence that 
education can and must actively as- 
sume responsibility for this line of 
defense? 

Are you glad to be a teacher? Do 
you try constructively to improve the 
level of professional groups? Do you 
do your part to make those groups 
function in terms of the values you 
hold, and do you sometimes modify 
your values in relation to your pro- 
fession? 

Chances are that you are proud of 
your profession if you react posi- 
tively to these questions. And a good 
teacher is proud to be a teacher. 
A good teacher takes positive and 
direct action to express this pride. 
A good teacher makes his impact felt 
by the professional groups in which 
he participates and by the society of 
which he is a part. 


How Do You Rate? 


As a summary of the criteria sug- 
gested in this article, ask yourself 
the following six questions regarding 
aspects of the teacher as a person and 
ag a professional worker: 

[1] Are you a happy, wellrounded, 
adjusted person? 

{2} Are you a social, informed, 
action-taking person? 

[3] Are you flexible, experiment- 
ally-minded, and skilled in group re- 
lations and technics? 

[4] Are you democratic? 

[5] Are you deeply interested in 
increasing your understanding of 
children? 

[6] Are you proud of your profes- 
sion? 

Good teachers should feel reason- 
ably secure that they can give 
positive answers to such important 
questions. 

The qualities that are implied in 
the discussion above are the basic in- 
gredients with which the teacher can 
move progressively toward better 
teaching. For those teachers who are 
truly concerned with selfappraisal, it 
is suggested that the starting point 
ought to be a direct and conscious 
effort to evaluate themselves in terms 
of these six basic questions. 
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aware that 


Freedom To Move—2 


The need now is for state legislative 


action in reciprocity tn teacher retirement. 


NEA had been 
most who 
moved across state lines lost some 
retirement. A few 
reached retirement age without be- 


vears, the 
teachers 
credit toward 
ing eligible for a retirement allow- 
ance from any state in which they 
had served. 

In 1946, the National Council on 
Peache) established a 
Reciprocity Committee to study pro- 


Retirement 


posals for a feasible plan for reci- 


procity among retirement systems. 


1950 
before making recommendations, 


Phe committee worked until 


which were then approved bv the 
council, 


Recommendations of Reciprocity 
Committee 


The first recommendation of the 
committee is that state laws be 
amended to provide for deferred al- 
lowances based upon both the state’s 
and the member’s contributions and 
requiring five years as the minimum 
length of service. Thus, after a teach- 
er has been in a state for at least five 
vears, he may leave the state to teach 
clsewhere or to withdraw trom the 
profession and apply for a retire- 
ment allowance when he reaches the 
minimum retirement age of that 
state. His allowance at the time he 
receives this deferred benefit shall be 
computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of vears of service he rendered 
the state before separation from serv- 
ice and shall include public funds 
and his accumulated contributions. 

Ihe second recommendation con- 
cerns purchase of credit for teaching 
service in other states. Here, there 
are a number of qualifications. The 
first is that a teacher must serve a 
minimum number of years in the 
new state—prelerably five. The sec- 
ond is that he must declare in writing 
his intention to purchase out-of-state 
service credit within a specified pe- 
riod after migration, such as three 
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vears. The third is that benefits due 
from the purchase of out-of-state 
service should be the same as tho the 
service and contributions had been 
rendered in the new This 
means after out-of-state service has 
been purchased by the member mak- 
ine the contributions therefor, the 
same as if he had served the time 
in the new state, the new state con- 
tributes on his behalf for the out-of- 
state service credited the same as if 
that service had been rendered in the 
new state. 


state. 


Ihe total ot out-ol-state service 
should not exceed the 
total service prior to eligibility for 
superannuation retirement. This 
qualification is necessary because a 
member might move to State A and 
buy service for 25 years of service in 


creditable 


State B, then attempt to retire from 
State A after five years of service. 
State A would have to pay the pen- 
sion portion on 30 years even tho it 
had received only five years of service 
frem the teacher after migration. 

The committee was concerned be- 
cause under present conditions a few 
teachers could leave their accumu- 
lated contributions in one system 
and move into another state which 
gives out-of-state service credit, and 
buy credit for the same years of serv- 
ice for which the former state would 
pay a deferred allowance. Therefore, 
the recommendations provide that 
members may not purchase credit for 
teaching service in other states if 
they are eligible for a deferred bene- 
fit for the same service. 

It should be pointed out that the 
committee recommendations include 


® 


The year’s series on teacher education 
and professional standards is ad- 
dressed to Mary Jones, the new teach- 
er who is thinking about teaching as 
a lifetime profession. This is the last 
part of a discussion of state reciprocity. 





a delerred allowance and a program 
lor purchasing credit for out-of-state 
service. Either plan operating alone 
is not completely comprehensive un- 
less all states adopt the same plan. 

Changes are necessary in a number 
of retirement laws to include the 
reciprocity provisions recommended 
by the National Council. 


State Action Needed 

Teacher retirement plans, as_ is 
true for most plans developed for 
public employes, have been proposed 
and defended as means for improv- 
ing the public service. State legisla- 
tures have recognized that orderly 
plans had to exist in order to remove 
from public service those who thru 
age or disability could no longer 
perform their duties. It has been 
contended too that since public em- 
ployes are usually underpaid during 
their years of active work a substan- 
tial retirement allowance is equita- 
ble. Also, it has been recognized that 
a retirement plan would attract 
competent persons and would hold 
them during their years of maximum 
efficiency. 

All these arguments hold true to- 
day. However, state legislatures and 
the public can no longer confine 
these values within the borders of 
each state. Americans are a mobile 
people. Free movement of people 
from state to state has contributed 
much to America’s economic and 
cultural strength. Similarly, move- 
ment of teachers across state lines 
has made for national unity and 
broken down provincialism. While 
no state is likely to encourage its 
citizens to migrate, laws should not 
place unnecessary restraints upon 
the population shifts which are so 
natural and useful in American life. 

State governments have learned 
how to cooperate in handling rivers 
and harbors, have worked together 
in the field of taxation, have found 
mutually acceptable solutions to 
other problems. There is need now 
for a few reasonable adjustments in 
teacher retirement plans. Solutions 
are at hand. The situation calls for 
prompt legislative action by state 
legislatures. 

For further information, see How 
To Provide Reciprocity in Teacher 
Retirement, January 1951, 22p. 15¢. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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How can we teach 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


in the public schools? 


JouHNNY dug from his pocket a 
shiny new dime, his weekly allow- 
ance. Now he stood before the candy 
counter trying to decide between 
10 peppermints at one cent each and 
the chocolate bar for six cents. The 
chocolate bar won. After the clerk 
gave him four coins in change. 
Johnny scooped up coins and candy 
and ran on to school. 


As he hung up his jacket, he re- 
moved his precious change and 


counted it—one penny, two pennies, 
three pennies, four—no, that’s not a 
penny! That’s a dime—not bright 
like the one he gave to the candy 
store clerk, but dull and worn, so 
that at first glance it looked like one 
of the wartime pennies. Overjoyed 
at his unexpected wealth, he ran to 
his teacher, who was correcting arith- 
metic papers before class. “Look ae 
cried, “the man at the store gave me 
a dime instead of a penny. Now I 
can have two more candy bars and 
one peppermint this wee k! Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 


HAT would you do in a case 

like that? Few teachers would 
say that the schoolboard employs 
them to teach Johnny arithmetic but 
not to teach him integrity. Out of 
thousands of such incidents and the 
responses that teachers and youth 
make to them, day by day, moral and 
spiritual values are taught by good 
schools and good teachers. 

Can any kind of plan or policy be 
suggested to guide teaching in such 
an elusive area? Altho teaching of 
values, perhaps more than any other 
kind of teaching, depends on many 
variable circumstances, there are 
some lines of good procedure which, 
taken together, form a useful pattern. 

First, each school system should 
formulate, in terms as clear as pos- 
sible, its guiding moral and spiritual 
values. While no list should be un- 
critically adopted, the following may 
help promote discussion and reflec- 
tion: 

[1] The supreme importance of the 
NEA JOURNAL- 
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individual personality. Public schools 
promote this basic moral value by 
trying to give every child a chance to 
grow to his full physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual stature. 

[2] Moral responsibility. Every in- 
dividual should feel responsible for 
the consequences of his own conduct. 
Good schools help children develop 
such a sense of responsibility. 

[3] Institutions as the servants of 
men, Programs ef civic education 
train young citizens to exercise wise- 
ly their essential sovereignty. 

[4] Common consent. Living to- 
gether in harmony requires each 
member of a group to accept the in- 
formed judgment of the majority as 
the guide to group action. School 
experiences include many opportu- 
nities for such voluntary coopera- 
tion. 

5] Devotion to truth. The public 
schools offer young people experi- 
ence in seeking truth, examining 
new ideas, and ‘appealing to reason 
on controverted questions. 

[6] Respect for excellence. Excep- 
tional abilities merit respect rather 
than envy or ridicule. Such abilities 
are fostered by good schools. 

[7] Moral equality. All persons 
similarly situated should be judged 
by the same moral standards. Good 
schools repudiate both special privi- 
lege and servility. 

[8] Brotherhood. Concern for the 
other fellow should inspire correc- 
tive action as well as sympathy. The 
school helps children to outgrow 
selfcentered infancy and to achieve 
a broad humanitarianism in ma- 
turity. 

[9] Pursuit of happine ss. Children 
and vouth learn in school that the 
deepest personal happiness springs 
from good relations with others and 
often requires the deferment of 
transitory pleasures. 

[10] Spiritual enrichment. Indi- 
viduals should cherish those aspects 
of human experience which tran- 
scend the materialistic aspects of 
life. A complete education provides 
experiences which enrich the life of 
the spirit. 


Second, in this area, more than in 
any other, the individual teachers 
are the keystones of success. Vheii 
skills and energies in teaching values 
Should be liberated from every ex- 
ternal handicap. ‘Too many teachers 
“pull their punches” in dealing with 
moral and spiritual values. They 
may fear to touch matters related to 


religion. The heavy and varied de- 
mands of their calling drain thei 


time and energy. Mastery of subject- 
matter too often takes precedence 
over other kinds of learning, 

Third, the education of teachers 
should deal explicitly with moral 
and spiritual values. Personal char- 
acter should invariably be an im- 
portant consideration in the admis 
sions policies of 
teacher 


institutions fon 

Character should 
weigh heavily in the employment of 
teachers. Teacher-educating institu- 
tions should emphasize the problems 
and methods of teaching moral and 
spiritual values. 

Fourth, teaching of values should 
permeate the entire educational 
process. Character cannot be taught 
by simply scheduling so many min- 
utes a day to the task. Values are best 
incorporated into conduct by ex- 
ample, experience, and observation. 
Such experiences must be repeated 
in a variety of situations to establish 
habits, rooted in intellectual under- 
standing, and linked to emotional 
responses to provide the dynamic for 
action. 

Fifth, all the school’s resources 
should be used. Every teacher, every 
day, in every class, is dealing in val- 
ues. The example he sets, the actions 
he approves, the way he handles his 
subject, his relations with students, 
the way he encourages consistent 
thought and right conduct—all have 
their influence. If all the teacher's 
questions require only facts to an- 
swer them, the students may con- 
clude that only facts are important. 


education. 
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Questions which call for solutions 
to problems, interpretation of mo- 
tives, Weighing of consequences, 
making of comparisons, or the form- 
ing of judgments do more than help 


to teach usable information and 
skills. Such thoughtful inquiries also 
help the student to learn how and 
why and when the information and 
skills should be used. 

Sixth, public schools need staff 
and facilities for wholesome person- 
al relations. A relationship between 
student and teacher which avoids 
excessive sentimentality at one ex- 
treme and cold unconcern on the 
may in itself be a fruitful 
source of moral and spiritual values. 
Such relations take time as well as 
skill and sympathy. Many schools to- 
day are unable to command the 
services of enough qualified teachers 
to do this part of their task ade- 
quately. 

A community which complacently 
permits its children to be herded 
into crowded buildings, forced to use 
classrooms in converted basements, 
assigned to successive shifts like fac- 
tory workers, and placed under the 
care of harried and overworked 
teachers, has said in effect that it 
does not care deeply about the moral 
and spiritual development of its 
young people. Let those who want to 
lift these values among American 
vouth act now to establish educa- 
tional facilities which permit con- 
structive personal relations. 

Seventh, public schools should be 
friendly toward the religious beliefs 
of their students. Altho the public- 
school teacher is obligated by the 
canons of his profession not to at- 
tempt to indoctrinate his personal 
sectarian creeds and opinions, the 
attitude of the public schools toward 
the religious beliefs of the children 
in their care should be sympathetic. 
The teacher’s words and attitude 
should reassure each child that his 
religious beliefs are considered right 
for him, so that he will feel comfort- 
able with his own creed or lack of a 
creed. 

The atheist and the bigot may ob- 
ject to even the most objective pres- 
entation of the facts about the role 
of religion in American life. But 
such views should not deter schools 
from teaching a decent respect for 
the religious opinions of mankind. 


other 
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Eighth, the public schools should 
continue to guard religious freedom. 
The Constitutional provisions which 
state that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the 
United States” and that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of Alice, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof,” are 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, published on Feb- 
ruary 19, is the latest statement of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the AASA. The 
document was drafted by Commis- 
sion Secretary William G. Carr to 
express the consensus of the 20 
members of the commission. who, 
at the time of final adoption of the 
statement, were: John K. Norton, 
chairman, Ethel J. Alpenfels, Ruby 
Anderson, Sarah C, Caldwell, James 
B. Conant, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Willard E. Givens, Alonzo G. Grace, 
Eugene H. Herrington, Henry H. 
Hill, William Jansen, Galen Jones, 
Worth MeClure, N. D. McCombs, 
T. R. McConnell, Corma A. Mow- 
rey, Mae Newman, George A. Selke, 
Lee M. Thurston, and Warren Trav- 
is White. 

The commission made its study 
of moral and spiritual education in 
response to action of the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly in July 1948, 
when the Assembly adopted the rec- 
ommendation of a study group 
which had discussed the problem 
at the 1948 summer meeting. The 
original suggestion for this discus- 
sion had been made by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. [$1]. 
NEA headquarters. ] 
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truly achievements of the 
American adventure. Our society 
grants to every citizen the right to 
believe as his conscience and train- 
ing dictate. The public schools 
should teach that this privilege 
means not only freedom of belief, 
but respect for the beliefs of others. 

The public school must not dis- 
miss religion as something to be 
merely “tolerated.” The public 
school may certainly not teach sec- 
tarian religion, but teaching against 
religion is equally intolerant and in- 
tolerable. The science teacher, for 
example, who tells youth that reli- 
gious faith is “unscientific” is taking 
unprofessional advantage of their 
immaturity and exhibiting his own. 


great 


Ninth, the public schools should 
teach about religion. This can be 
done without advocating or teaching 
any religious creed. To omit from 
the classroom all references to re- 
ligion and its institutions is to neg- 
lect an important part of American 
life. Knowledge about religion is es- 
sential for a full understanding of 
our culture, literature, art, history, 
and current affairs. 

That religious beliefs are contro- 
versial is not an adequate reason for 
excluding teaching about religion 
from the public schools. Economic 
and social information is taught in 
the schools on the sensible theory 
that students need to learn how to 
face issues and to form sound judg- 
ments. Teaching about religion 
should be approached in the same 
spirit. 

Altho no one religion should 
be taught in the public schools, 
much useful information can_ be 
taught about the major religious 
faiths and their role in the story of 
mankind. However, altho study 
about religion contributes to both 
the general and the moral education 
of youth, it should not be regarded 
by home or by church as a substitute 
for religious teaching. 


Tenth, moral values are built bya | 


partnership among many agencies. 
The school is an important source 
of moral and spiritual values, but it 
must always be a partner of the 
homes and the churches. The poten- 
tial partners also include the Big 
Four of mass communication (the 
press, radio, television, cinema) as 
well as other community institu- 
tions. 

The public schools can and should 
increase their effectiveness in devel- 
oping moral and spiritual values. 
Their role is one that no other insti- 
tution can play as well or at all. But 
the public schools cannot act every 
part in the complex drama of per 
sonality formation. Any hope on the 
part of the general public that 
schools can do the whole job un- 
aided is doomed to disappointment 
Any attempt on the part of the 
teaching profession to assume such 
a staggering responsibility would end 
in frustration. The public schools 
need _ partners. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, secretary, Edw 
cational Policies Commission. 
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For thousands of rural children, 
January 25, 1950, was an historic 
date. On that day, a_ far-reaching 
amendment to the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act became effective. The amend- 
ment promised to provide greater ed- 
ucational opportunities for young 
boys and girls who live and work in 
this country. 

Popularly known as the Wage- 
Hour Act, the legislation had been 
on the statute books since 1938, and 
from the start it protected the edu- 
cational rights of most children un- 
der 16 years of age by prohibiting 
their employment during school 
hours. But children employed in 
farm work were exempted. 


Farm Children Get a Break 

It was not until early this year, 
12 years after the original law was 
enacted, that farm children were 
given the same break as their city 
cousins, and consequently no boy or 
girl younger than 16 years can now 
work either on farms or in industry 
when the schools in their districts 
are in session. The law, it should be 
pointed out, applies only to firms or 
farms whose products directly or 
eventually move across state lines. 

Still entirely exempted from the 





Mr. Markoff is an assistant secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. He is 
primarily concerned with legislation and 
field service. 
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benefits of the even in its 
amended form, are all those thou- 
sands of children who are out of 
school for work on their own par- 
ents’ farms or on small farms not 
producing for interstate commerce. 

Despite this shortcoming, the 
amended law promises to be a major 
advance in protecting young boys 
and girls from agricultural work 
which interferes with their educa- 
tion. According to a report of the 
US Department of Labor, there are 
“today some 180 thousand young- 
sters under 16 who do not answer 
‘present’ to the daily roll-call—their 
excuse is not measles, fishing, or 
grandmother’s funeral. Sometime 
during the school year, they are en- 
gaged in paid work on the commer- 
cial farms of the nation. These are 
not the children coaxed or hired to 
help Pop or Mom on the family 
farm.” 

The amended Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act does not require these 
youngsters to go to school. That was 
left entirely up to the state govern- 
ments, because they alone have the 
constitutional powers to enact and 
enforce school attendance laws. But 
the federal law does propose to stop 
the employment of children on com- 
mercial farms during school hours. 

A large part of our agricultural 
economy has traditionally relied on 
child labor for the harvesting of 
crops, even when such work was per- 


law, 


Rural children lose 
when the new child- 


labor law is evaded. 


SOL MARKOFF 


Crops and Schools 


formed at the expense of education. 
As one school official ruefully re 
marked at Congressional hearings 
some time ago: “In the competition 
for children in our county, the 


schools are losing out to beans.” 


Respect for the Law? 


What effect has this new law had 
on the established order of things? 
Do greater numbers of children en- 
rol in school now that employment 
during school hours is forbidden 
them? Do growers comply with the 
law and replace the young children? 
Or do they flout the new law entire- 
ly? 

The answers were not too long in 
forthcoming. The new law was put 
to its first great test during the har- 
vest season this fall, almost a year 
after the law was enacted. Little 
seems to have been done by many 
growers in the way of making prep- 
arations for utilizing the labor of 
older farm hands for the 1950 fall 
harvest. Instead, a calculated cam- 
paign seems to have been undertak- 
en in many areas to circumvent the 
intent of the act. 

Since child labor could no longer 
legally be used on commercial farms 
during school hours, the schools in 
many districts have been closed down 
entirely! By this simple device, a le- 
gal loophole has been created large 
enough to permit the “legal” em- 
ployment of children during hours 
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they 


that 


would spend in school. 
Close Schools Vo Pick Spuds,” re- 
ian the Herald of Grand Forks, 


North Dakota. ““Harvest Vacations 
\pproved by School Board,” head- 
lined the Fremont County News of 


St. Anthony, Idaho. “School Closed; 
Children ‘Take to Cotton Patch,’ 
caption of a news item in the 
Dallas Times-Herald. With practices 
like these, one 


was the 


can easily see why il- 
literacy in rural areas is twice as high 
as it is among the urban population. 


Who Hurt? 


Ihe closing of schools was particu- 


Gets 


eas of 
which always has re- 
lied heavily on migrant family labor 
for the harvesting of cotton. Migrant 
have a hard 
in obtaining any edu- 
cation, and closed schoolhouses only 
add to their hardships. 


larly acute in cotton- growing are 
the Southwest, 


children on the move 


cnough time 


But the practice of school closing 
affects much more than the migratory 
children, because it also deprives 
those who permanently reside in the 
district of opportunities for educa- 
tion. In one county, for example, 
1700 children were granted an unex- 
pected vacation, but not more than 
5°, of them participated in the 
ion picking. Nevertheless, all 
rcieased from school so that a 
loophole 


cot- 
were 
legal 
created which 
small number of 


would be 
would permit a 
ihem to work. 

Many school officials were appar- 
ently not too happy about closing 
their schools, and for good economic 
reasons. As one said: “In our district, 
125 school employes are standing by. 
It is costly for taxpayers when stu- 
dents are not in school, State money 
is lost, and it costs just as much to 
operate when one is present as when 
all are.” 

And in another area where schools 
were closed for resident children in 
order to permit the “legal” employ- 
ment of migrants who were residing 
in the area, a school official com- 
plained: ‘““The teachers and parents 
don’t like this a bit. They wouldn’t 
permit their own youngsters out into 
the fields, but they have to interrupt 
their education so that other chil- 
dren can be put to work.” 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, a private agency which is 
concerned with this problem, has 
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found all sorts of devices being used 
to get around the new law. In some 
districts, there is talk of setting up 
the schools on a_ two-session basis, 
with migrant children attending in 
the late afternoon after 
work in the fields. 
tricts, 


a full day’s 
And in some dis- 
schools are closed down, but 
the resident children are transported 
by vehicles to schools of another dis- 
trict, while the migrants, largely 
Americans of Mexican descent, work 
in the fields. 

Ihe arguments of 
they 


growers that 
need migrant labor to harvest 
their crops, that migrants won’t work 
without their children, that migrants 
don’t want their children to go to 
school, that families can’t exist with- 
out the wages of their children are 
reminiscent of arguments to keep 
children in the textile mills. 

\t that time, the cry was raised 
that “the cotton mills need the chil- 
dren; the children need the cotton 
mills.” And now cotton growers are 
repeating the same arguments. But 
migrant families want educational 
opportunities for their children. 

In the fall of this year, the Dallas 


Morning News reported that, ‘“Many 
West Texas schools have been 


swamped with applications for en- 
rolment from children of migratory 
workers.” 


The Job Ahead 


Most persons will agree that agri- 
cultural labor economics is a knotty 
problem. The appointment by Pres- 
ident Truman of a Commission on 
Migratory Labor and the creation of 
similar investigating bodies by a 
number of state governors emphasize 
the complexity of the problem. 

No one should fail to realize, 
however, that the one element which 
more than any other has tended to 
perpetuate the low economic status 
of migrants and other farm workers 
is the undeniable fact that their chil- 
dren rarely get enough education 
to permit their advancement above 
their low economic level. 

‘The intent behind the new federal 
law is to help break this vicious cycle 
just as it was done years ago in in- 
dustrial employment. Efforts to re- 
peal or weaken the law must be 
resisted. The fundamental right of 
every child to an education must 
be preserved. 





Just a 


Ir is true that Mark Hopkins 
had only a pupil and a log and 
yet made a success of his teaching. 
But who is going to tell us that he 
could have done no better even 
with the many advantages which 
we have at hand now? 

Is the log about all that you 
have in your school today? We 
spend hundreds of dollars on 
teacher-training and then tie 
many teachers’ hands by denying 
them the supplies needed for pu- 
pil activity. 

Mark Hopkins and the boy 
were alone on the log. Had the 
one pupil been required to slide 
over to make room for 39 more— 
presuming the log was that long 
—what would have happened to 
the teaching? What would the 39 
have learned while Mark tailored 
his teaching to one? 

And what if Mark had been 
told that his supply of sunshine 
was limited, that his little pocket 
notebook must be the paper sup- 
ply for the year, that he must 
teach the 40 as well as the one and 
also preserve the bark intact on 
the log, that his pencil—but why 
go on? 

We have more pupils and few- 
er teachers; then let us have more 
materials so that we may make the 
best out of a situation in which 
pupils must be independent of 
teachers’ help. Let us have the 
tools of teaching, tools that are as 
vital to us as are the lumber and 
nails to a carpenter. 


og? 


For the want of materials the 
activity was lost, 

For the want of activity the les- 
son was lost, 

For the want of the lesson the 
learning was lost, 

For the want of the learning 
education was lost, 

For the want of education the 
citizen was lost, 

For the want of the citizen the 
nation was lost. 


Let us stop making excuses and 
get something done. We cannot 
stop the inflow of the many chil- 
dren into our crowded schools, 
but we can better supply them 
with what they need for learning. 

—M. ANNE MoOorRE, teacher, 
Springfield, Oregon. 
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| OME pcople are saying schools 
~ are not as good as they used to 
be, but they don’t know what they Wh h F ° 
are talking about. Don’t you believe en t e ucational 
their charges. 
All the evidence shows that schools ° 
today are better than ever, and that Wate rs Are Mi u ddied 
American education has gone to the sl A 
fore relatively faster than education 
elsewhere in the world. ‘Today, the 
world is studying American educa- 


tion. Graduates of 1950 are better an article like this may help you 
as ee Pas answer those who say the schools aren’t 
or for this. as good as they used to be. : 
Forever Opposition 
' \ few hundred years ago, there In America, the change for the bet- 
were some reading schools and some ter swept on during the last century. WESLEY E. PEIK 


calculating schools. When these he faculties in the classical lan- 

schools were joined into the same gages opposed the introduction of 

school, there was opposition. Some modern languages into the curricu- cause they were hard, even if not use- 

people said the same teacher could lum, but moderm languages won tul. Too many useful learnings are 

not teach arithmetic and reading in their way. Then the languages united needed for anyone to spend firme on 

the same school. Teachers today to fight the introduction of the what is not useful to him. People said 

teach much more than the Three Rs. sciences; the sciences won. And how _ that those who took certain subjects 
New subjects have always been important they have become in our did better in colleges, but now we 





added against opposition. Geography technological age! ee have learned instead that those who ! 
and history were opposed on the _ Democracy also called for a way of took those subjects were just the 
ground that only the few people life which needed sociology, political brightest people—naturally they did 
| who traveled and traded needed science, economics, and the like. — better, 
them. The history of education They were added. Another finding of research is the 
| shows continual progress in the face The pressures of democracy and discovery that you can drill and drill, | 
| of such opposition: in the onrush of business and the industrial revolu- — but unless a person is interested and 
' democracy, education has had to tion have won out. Later, home eco- motivated, he will quickly forget the } 
move ahead also. and does. nomics and agricultural education material. People who are motivated : 
/ A hundred years ago, manv people were added in the face of much op- to learn, learn faster. Children learn 
opposed free tax-supported schools. position within universities. better and faster when they have a 
“It is as logical for me to pay taxes Resed P purpose for their learning; thev must 
| for the support of education for my ae be motivated if they are to learn 
| neighbor’s children as for me to go Since 1900, the spirit of research well. We sull need drill and repeti- 
| out and plow his fields,” said a legis- has entered education, just as it has tion, but it must be motivated expe- 
lator then. But free tax-supported entered industry and business. Re- rience. 
public schools finally won out. search is at the base of much that is Again, research tells us we retain 
l The movement to give our boys being taught today in all higher edu- much better what we use in life. Our 
and girls their democratic birthright cation. Some of the things people are minds are like little cisterns with 
in education has swept ahead be- finding out about education today — holes in the bottom where the water 
| cause the people of the country @re being as flatly denied by the un- leaks out. Unused learning disap 
wanted to give it to them. It was this | 'mformed as was once the assertion pears like a dead tree that decays. 
; education, including higher educa- that the earth was round. We can never put into our minds all 
tion, more than anvthing else in the One thing that research has taught the things we shall need. We need to 
> | world that enabled us a win World — us is that the mind is not like a mus- learn what we will use. : 9 
War II. Hitler made the mistake of | cle. ‘The idea that if you practice Another thing we have learned 
e | limiting the right to higher educa- mcmorizing matcrial of one kind it thru research is the importance ol 
tion to a selected few. He reduced would transfer to other kinds of going from the concrete to the ab- 
1 | university enrolment and had too memorization is not supported by re-  stract. Schools used to go from the 
t few experts. search. You can traim people to mem- — abstract to the concrete. 
- ; orize telephone numbers better, but Unless people know the meaning 
» | Dr. Peik is dean of the College of Educa- the training does not transfer into behind the words they use, they do 
nN | tion, University of Minnesota. He isa mem- remembering all things well. not learn or understand well. There- 
° ber of the executive committee of the Amer- It was once thought that it was fore, we emphasize the processes ol 
i | ‘can Association of Colleges for Teacher ve : epee a a eS See Meares Le eR. eer eae , 
| Education, an NEA department. good if things were studied just be- getting facts when needed, 
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thinking on issues, of tecling interest 
in many things. 

Lhe findings of research on indi- 
tremendous 
schools must 


vidual differences are 


also, and the have an 


organization that) permits adyust- 
Under 
this life-adjustment plan, the pupil 


studies 


ment lor these difterences. 


what he necds, wants, likes, 
and can do. In a filth grade, tor ex- 
ample, you will find a reading-ability 
range running from second grade to 
ninth grade tor children of the same 
age group. 

In the common-learnings program, 
educators have brought together 
things which children need in living, 
in training lor home lite, in living 


with others, in abilitv to communt- 


cate, in ability to plan and evaluate, 
and in training to think creatively 
and objectively about issues. Com- 


mon learning is a natural develop- 
ment of all the research that has been 
done. There is nothing in it as now 
practiced all over the United States 
the 
world which is not at least 25 years 


old. 


and tin many othe places in 


Progress Must Come 


In conclusion, | want to repeat: 
Don't believe the people who say the 
schools of the nation are not so good 
as they used to be. Schools are sufler- 


lack of 


financial support. But don’t believe 


ing now, ol course, from 
those who make a loud voice and try 
to scare you, 

Education has always had sincere 
and vocal opposition. Some always 
hark back to their past. Others can't 
take the findings of science and re- 
search. Others are afraid of thought- 
ful people who are educated. For 200 
vears, most of these groups have been 
wrong. 

Don’t believe that the principles 
back of common learning are wrong, 
or that there is only one type of or- 
ganization that can produce good re- 
sults with the common-learnings 
program, which I would prefer to 
call the core-curriculum program. 
Mistakes will be made, as in all prog- 
ress. Research has shown the basic 
principles to be true. We have much 
to learn yet, but we know much that 
should be put into practice. Opposi- 
tion to progress cannot win out in 
the long run. But some opposition is 
an incentive to substantial progress. 
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Superintendents suc» useov wrce, 


BUT WHY 


SHOULD THEY BE MADE 


Civic Scapegoats? 


Awierica has welldetined 
ideas on the functions of the judge, 
sheriff, mayor, and other public serv- 
ants. Incumbents are able to pertorm 
their duties under fairly stable condi- 
tions and rules of procedure. They 
enjoy some security and satisfaction. 
Aspirants continue to be plentutul. 

This is not so with many public- 
school superintendents. They apply 
for the position with misgivings; they 
enter upon their duties with trepi- 
dation; they serve their precarious 
terms with resignation. They have no 
blueprint of their duties and no as- 


JOHN A. SEXSON 


surance that demonstrated compe- 
will recognition—yea 


verily, even ace eptance. 


tency bring 


Few Sour Grapes 


Superintendents do not complain 
too much. Perhaps, they are more 
aware than most people that cultural 
progress often entails sacrifice, even 
martyrdom. They are reconciled to 
this and courageous enough to face 
it unflinchingly. But they would like 
that ordeals are met on 
behalf of a socially worthwhile en- 
deavor. 

What irritate them are the many 
occasions in which superintendents 
have bled and died over trivialities, 
have been held accountable for 
events beyond their control, blamed 
for omissions they were not author- 
ized to fill, and discharged for rea- 


to believe 


Dr. Sexson is executive secretary of the 
California Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Pasadena, This story is an adap- 


tation of an article by Dr. Sexson that ap- 
peared in the School Executive for Janu- 
ary 1951. 


sons unrelated to success or compe- 
tency. 

It is not that the superintendent 
wants to evade full responsibility for 
educational policies he has initiated 
and recommended. But he does want 
to be and should be cleared of re- 
sponsibility for plans devised by 
groups with which he is in_profes- 
sional disagreement. 

It is with detensible 

administrative procedure to delegate 
responsibility and reserve authority 
-to employ professional leadership 
and disregard professional guidance, 
This does not imply blind compli- 
ance on the part of the board and 
staff. Instead, it requires a sound 
method of arriving at a consensus 
with mutual good faith. 


inconsistent 


The Great Massacre 


The tragedy is not that many good, 
competent men are sacrificed. This 
needless waste of human resources 
cannot be justified, of course. But 
the greater loss falls upon children, 
community, state, and nation, and 
upon the taxpayers and the parents. 

Vhis is but the beginning. Worthy 
men, sensing the insecurity, apprais- 
ing the slender chance educational 
administration affords them for a 
worthwhile constructive 
service, seek more promising fields. 
The list of competent men in educa- 
tional administration is pitiably 
short, the supply is inadequate. ‘Too 
often the candidates drift into the 
field by chance, practice a policy of 
opportunism, and depart without 
having glimpsed, much less served, 
the potential of an educational pro 
gram designed to improve our lives 
and support our institutions. 

We should all work to improve 
the position of America’s “chief civic 
scapegoat”’—the public-school super 
intendent. 


career of 
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DUCATION, especially higher 
education, used to be _ sold 
largely on the basis of what it can do 
for an individual’s status in socicty. 
In those days, tables were widely 
circulated showing a close relation- 
ship between education and income. 
If you finished the eighth grade, 
your total earnings before death 
were likely to be a certain meager 
sum. If you graduated from high- 
school, your income expectation was 
greatly increased. But the real prize 
was reserved for the college gradu- 
ate. The charts suggested that a de- 
gree was as good as a gold mine. 

All this went out with the de- 
pression. It went further out during 
the Second World War. Thousands 
of teachers, most of them with de- 
grees, found themselves making less 
money than many wage-earners 
without even a highschool educa- 
tion. 

Professional men and women in 
general discovered that while the 
statistical averages were probably 
correct, the real money, the big 
money, was going to successful busi- 
ness men, to successful racketeers, 
and to Hollywood celebrities—for 
none of whose activities there was 
an educational prerequisite! 

Seymour E. Harris, Harvard econ- 
omist, reports that whereas in 1940 
the average college graduate earned 
32% more than the American av- 
erage, by 1948 he was making only 
10% more. In Dr. Harris’ opinion, 
“the time may come when, on an 
average, the college-trained worker 
will earn less than the noncollege 
worker.” 


Happiness and High Living 
Standard 


When the decline in the monetary 
attractiveness of education began, 
the result was an emphasis on edu- 
cation as a contributor to happiness. 
William Lyon Phelps, for instance, 
declared, “For my part, I believe in 





Dr. Elbin is president of West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 
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a college education not because it 
makes for efficiency, but because it 
adds to the happiness of those men 
and women who have it.” 

Additional support for more and 
more education for another reason 
came from certain sectors of busi- 
ness. The US Chamber of Com- 
merce not many years ago sponsored 
a study which showed a close cor- 
relation between expenditures for 
schools by the states and economic 
indexes. A high per-capita expense 
for schools was accompanied by high 
figures for retail sales, telephones in 
use, and magazine circulation. A 
summary of the study began with 
this sentence, “This report proves 
that education pays.” 

But how is education supposed to 
pay? Of course the report proved 
that states with money to spend for 
schools also had money to spend for 
telephones, magazines, and groceries. 
Does education pay only if it means 
more telephones and other gadgets 
of modern life? I suppose it may be 
assumed that the more you educate 
a person “American style,” the more 
you increase his material wants— 
wants that lead to purchases of bath- 
tubs, television sets, cameras, and the 
like. 

This line of thought is entirely in 
harmony with the theory of educa- 
tion as doing something for the indi- 
vidual—increasing his desire to own 
an electric clothes dryer, for in- 
stance. Under this theory, any bene- 
fits to society as a result of education 
are largely byproducts. 


Accumulation of Facts 


Schools exist primarily, some peo- 
ple yet believe, to get facts into the 
heads of youngsters. Education suc- 
ceeds, then, if tests show that read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, historical 
facts, spelling, literary data, scien- 
tific information, and the like have 
been learned. 

For a long time, educators worked 
with this concept of education. To be 
sure, it was what society first re- 
quired of the schoolmen. 


MONEY 


HAPPINESS 


USEFULNESS 


The grade schools were sup- 
posed to teach the facts and skills of 
“readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic.” 
The academies and later the high- 
schools were supposed to prepare 
boys for collegé-and girls for polite 
living amidst domestic surroundings. 
The colleges were expected to teach 
men to think by making them pass 
courses in Greek and Latin, trigo- 
nometry and_calculus. The univer- 
sities were supposed to train men 
for the professions by imparting the 
knowledge needed. 

Contrast this philosophy of edu- 
cation with the job given education 
today! Only yesterday, the schools 
were expected to stuff individuals 
with facts in order. that those indi- 
viduals could make money or spend 
money or be happy or enter the pro- 
fessional class of society. 


The Good of All 


Nowadays, it is conceded that 
frontier thinking is énded. Isolation 
of any type is impossible. Individ- 
ualism is not the major goal of edu- 
cation. Hence, the notion of a stu- 
dent as a semi-cloistered seeker after 
knowledge to use mainly for his own 
happiness or advancement is obso- 


Paul N. Elbin 
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leice. We that 
can be happy very long unless there 


have learned nobody 
is happiness for many and that there 
is no material prosperity for a few 
unless there is prosperity for many. 

\long with society in general, ed- 
ucation has come out of the shell of 
vesterday to live in today’s sociallv- 
conscious world. When education is 


advocated for a youth now, we do 
not tell him that schooling will make 
him rich or successful or even happy. 
\We are more likely that edu- 
cation will help him to understand 


people, to be a useful member of a 


tO SAN 


free society, and to grapple with an 
uncertain but challenging future. 

There are widespread fears that 
education with social goals mav lead 
io individual incompetence. We who 
believe in usefulness 
that the 

accom- 
plished by individuals. There is no 
human society apart from its indi- 
vidual components. 


education for 
fact 
must be 


do not overlook the 


good community 


Selfish Living 

Ihe objection to certain theories 
of education is that they fit the indi- 
vidual primarily for selfish living. 
Bernadine Freeman several years ago 
wrote an oft-quoted statement called 
“Is This Education?” Since her clevei 
declarations fit into a popular no- 
tion about the impracticality of mod- 
ern education, they were widely re- 
printed, Note these complaints: 

“I can solve a quadratic equation, 
but I cannot keep my bank balance 
straight. 

“I can name the kings of England 
since the War of the Roses, but I do 
not know the qualifications of candi- 
dates in the coming election. 

“I know the economic theories of 
Malthus and Adam Smith, but I 
cannot live within my income. 

“I can recognize the ‘leitmotif’ of 
a Wagner opera, but I cannot sing 
in tune. 

“IT can explain the principles of 
hydraulics, but I cannot fix a leak 
in the kitchen faucet. 

“IT can read the plays of Moliére 
in the original, but I cannot order 
a meal in French. 

“I can recite hundreds of lines of 
Shakespeare, but I do not know the 
Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, or the 
Twenty-Third Psalm.” 
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‘To the many who have not gradu- 
ated from college or even trom high- 
this series of confessions 
makes a powerful impression of the 
sour-grapes sort. “Yes, education 
gained in schools is like that,” peo- 
ple have said to themselves. 

What impresses me is that six of 


school, 


the seven criticisms of education are 
entirely selfcentered. “I can’t keep 
my bank account straight. I can’t 
live within my income. I can’t sing 
in tune. I can’t fix the kitchen fau- 
cet.” Only one item—that about 
knowing the qualifications of candi- 
dates for public office — relates to 
social and moral obligations. 

Incidentally, the claims of the 
writer for education are likewise un- 
natural and according to stereotype. 
How many college graduates can 
“recite hundreds of lines of Shake- 
speare”’? How many can “name the 
kings of England since the War of 
the Roses”? How many colleges ex- 
pect such memory 
eraduates? 

Looking at the superficially clever 
statement from another viewpoint, 
what philosophy of education ever 
maintained that schooling can trans- 
form a fool into a sage? After all, 
formalized education is profitable in 
any sense only to those who have 
the sense to profit by it. 


feats of their 


Divorced from Reality? 


No educator would deny that 
schoolwork is sometimes divorced 
from the hard reality of job-holding. 
In some ways, this is not a bad thing. 
The hours spent with a teacher who 
never invested a dollar in the stock 
market but who breathes the love of 
beauty in poetry or art or music are 
not wasted hours—no, not even if 
the market should crash about the 
pupils in later years. 

But what fool started the idea that 
teachers as a class live in the clouds 
and are immune to the details of 
mundane life? They raise children, 
grow vegetables, fix faucets, meet 
life-insurance payments, vote in elec- 
tions, and manage to get along with 
their neighbors—just as other folks 
do. 

Education for the common good 
does not mean incompetent individ- 
uals. It means competent individuals 
dedicated to the welfare not of self 
alone but of all. 





DEFENSE STATUS OF TEACHERS 


One big civilian defense need 
now developing is for trained 
persons to handle children. More 
nursery schools, more day-care 
centers are needed for the chil- 
dren of mothers who will work. 

Yet, this call for trained per- 
sons comes at a time when a new 
teacher crisis has arisen. Seventy- 
five thousand teachers, not avail- 
able, are needed right now for 
the elementary schools of the na- 
tion [if funds and classrooms were 
available]. School enrolment is 
soaring and is expected to do so 
for most of the decade. Yet, fewer 
young people are training to be- 
come teachers. And the national 
emergency is expected to drain 
teachers from the schoolroom into 
the armed services and war pro- 
duction. 

Some people would have the 
profession put on a Selective-Serv- 
ice basis with teachers given draft 
deferment. And some ask: Why 
not put teachers in uniform or 
give them insignia to mark their 
defense status? Rejection rates un- 
der Selective Service resulting 
from deficiencies in schooling have 
been running high—an example 
of how closely related the schools 
are to defense. 

Teachers will be influenced by 
the patriotic appeal. They will 
want to serve in defense where 
they feel their work is counting 
for the most. States and commu- 
nities can give the teacher patri- 
otic prestige, and make the public 
understand how vital the work of 
the teacher is in time of crisis. 

Lois Stolz of Stanford Univer- 
sity proposed at the Midcentury 
White House Conference that 
states now pass permissive legis- 
lation for a 12-month-a-year school 
defense program and that train- 
ing of emergency staffs get under- 
way. Federal funds for such a proj- 
ect should be sought, she said. 

But above that is the problem 
of merely holding the line for the 
school system of the country. One 
help in doing this could well be 
a national appeal for teachers to 
stay at their posts in line of de- 
fense duty and for communities 
to give them more support and 
prestige in such service. 

—Adapted from a column by 
MALVINA LINDSAY in The Wash- 
ington Post. 
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OUR years ago, Dr. James Steele 
FF ica. He was one of those typical 
country doctors who have not only 
healing powers, but the ability to 
educate people about health. His 
death left the little town of Wagon 
Mound without any medical services. 

Situated in the eastern end of 
Mora County, Wagon Mound, a 
trade center, serves an area of ap- 
proximately 800 square miles; many 
miles are isolated. The school dis- 
trict, which comprises over 600 
square miles of the area, maintains 
a modern uptodate school thru 
grade 12. And in this school, the 
activities of the community are cen- 
tered; practically every organization 
uses the school and its facilities. It 
was natural, then, that the school be- 
came a leader in the movement to 
alleviate the situation created by the 
death of Dr. Steele. 


Tackling the Job 


Members of the Kiwanis Club and 
their president, who was the school 
superintendent, met in the school 
cafeteria. Top priority was given to 
the discussion of providing health 
services for Wagon Mound. 

For about two months, meetings 
were devoted to ways and means of 
solving the problem. Plans ranged 
from building a 12-bed hospital and 
employing a doctor to securing only 
a public-health nurse. Consultations 
were held with.representatives of the 
State Department of Public Health 
and the New Mexico Health Foun- 
dation, among others. The New 
Mexico Health Foundation, which 
was made possible thru a grant from 
Mrs. Katrine Barnes, had put a man 
into the field to small com- 
munities in solving health problems. 
His services proved most valuable. 

The Kiwanis. Club finally agreed 
we needed to build a health center, 
stafled by a fulltime nurse, doctors, 
and a dentist, and equipped with fa- 
cilities for clinics. The center was to 
serve two main purposes: one was 
to provide health services, and the 
other was to provide health educa- 
tion for the community. 

‘This solution was based chiefly on 
the financial status of the people of 
Wagon Mound. Outside of several 


assist 





Mr. Wood is superintendent of the Wagon 
Mound Public Schools, Wagon Mound, New 
Mexico. 
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WAGON MOUND BUILDS 


A HEALTH CENTER 


miles of railroad, a few large ranches, 
several small sawmills, two planing 
mills, and a few stores, the income 
of the people is derived from small 
ranches and labor in the limited in- 
dustries of the community. The aver- 
age salary at that time was probably 
not over $1000. 

Having decided what needed to be 
done, the Kiwanis Club appointed 
committees to raise money and to 
select a building site or a building 
ready for occupamcy. Since our ini- 
tial organization was small, nearly 
everyone was on a committee. 


Everybody Worked 


The first step was to take the plan 
to every other organization in the 
community and try to sell it to them. 
Ladies clubs, churches, lodges, vet- 
erans organizations, the farm  bu- 
reau, all were enthusiastic. Each or- 
ganization was asked to form its own 
committee to assist in the project. A 
mass meeting was called in the high- 
school gymnasium to explain the 
plan. Everybody went to work. 

The committee in charge of rais- 
ing money first asked for cash dona- 
tions. Then, they asked for othe 
contributions; cattle, beans, sheep, 
horses, chickens, old clothes, and 
other articles were received. Into the 
fund went receipts from a_ public 
auction. And a community carnival 
in the highschool gymnasium netted 
several hundred dollars. Life mem- 
berships were sold to over 200 peo- 
ple, who received one vote in the 
nonprofit corporation which 
later formed. 


was 


In the days of WPA, the city had 
built a building which was occupied 
by the public library and a women’s 
club. As the committee appointed to 
select a site or building for the 
health center was faced with inade 
quate funds, representatives of the 
committee appeared before the two 
groups to see whether they would va 
cate. The idea of moving out didn’t 
appeal to the groups at first. 

After several conferences, the 
women’s club decided to relinquish 
their part of the building; the library 
agreed to move out if a new location 
could be found. In the City Hall, ad 
jacent, certain rooms occupied by 
the fire department were little used. 
City officials, 
department, 


members of fire 
and library officials 
reached an agreement about the us« 
of these rooms by the library. 
Within a few weeks, the health- 
center committee 


the 


was able to start 
remodeling the building vacated by 
the women’s club and the library. 
With several dollars col 
lected and a building available, the 
hardest jobs were over. 


thousand 


Building, Supplies, and Staff 


When the remodeling was finished, 
the building contained a nurse’s of- 
fice and clinic room, examination 
rooms, a dental room, waiting room, 
lavatories, 


and a_ furnished 


apart- 
ment for the nurse. 

The New Mexico Department of 
Public Health was most cooperative 
and provided much equipment for 


use by the nurse. Altho the New 


How a small rural community is meeting 


the problem of inadequate medical services. 


CHARLES H. WOOD 
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Mexico Health Foundation contrib- 
uted $2000, it also provided several 
hundred dollars worth of equipment 
obtained from surplus-property 
agents. In the summer of 1948, the 
buildings and equipment were ready, 
but getting a staff proved to be a 
problem. 

Public-health nurses were difficult 
to find. Those who were available 
didn’t want to move into a town 
the size of Wagon Mound. The ques- 
tion of salary had to be answered. 
rhe community had just about ex- 
hausted its contributions in getting 
the physical facilities, and the state 
health department couldn't pay for 
a nurse. 

Since the schools felt they would, 
perhaps, benefit most from the health 
center, they agreed to pay the larger 
part of the nurse’s salary. She could 
then be both a public-health nurse 
and a school nurse. The state health 
department agreed to pay the bal- 
ance of the nurse’s salary and mile- 
age for her public-health work. 

Funds were now available, but we 
still had no nurse. Correspondence 
and solicitations in all direc- 
tions. Before evervone had given up 


went 


hope, a nurse agreed to leave Galves- 
ton and come to the little town of 
Wagon Mound to work in a situa- 
tion, which, perhaps, had been pic- 
tured much too extravagantly in the 
correspondence. Nevertheless, after 
she visited the community and health 
center, she agreed to accept the job. 
She is still with us. 

Shortly after the remodeling of 
the building for the health center, 
a two-car garage was constructed on 
the premises to house the nurse’s car 
and an ambulance. The ambulance, 
driven by volunteer drivers, has been 
used frequently to rush accident vic- 
tims to the nearest hospitals in Las 
Vegas and Springer, where they can 
receive immediate care from a doc- 
tor. 


In Retrospect 

In appraising the efforts of the 
community, all the goals set in 1947 
have not been reached. However, the 
results and accomplishments have 
been gratifying. The community is 
unanimous in its approval of what 
has been done. 

A nurse has been on the job con- 
stantly, actually doing the work of 
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pense. 


two nurses. In addition to her office 
at the center, she has an office and 
health rooms in the school building, 
where she spends a part of each day. 


As far as the school is concerned, it 


has been worth several times the ex- 


The 


nurse’s services in the 


school have established regular vac- 
cinations and immunizations for all 
school and preschool children in the 
community. Eve and ear screening 
tests have been made of all school 
children 


thru the use of an audi- 


ometer. Some children have been re- 
ferred to doctors for treatment, and 
corrections have been made. 


Lhe nurse has trained a corps ol 


students to give first aid to students 
who suffer minor accidents on the 
school grounds. During all periods, 
someone Is In 


the office to render 


first aid. Regular health classes have 


been established, and the nurse as- 


sists in the teaching of a home-nurs- 


ing class each year. The school feels 
that great progress has been made in 
health education. 

In the center itself, the nurse has 


arranged thru the Public Health De- 


partment regular baby, tuberculosis, 


and cancer clinics. A resident doctor 


has not been secured, but we have a 
doctor who spends certain periods 





during the week <t the center. Alsc, 
no dentist has been employed to o-- 
cupy the well-equipped dental room, 
but the community still hopes to fill 
these vacancies. 

On the credit side of the ledger, 
the center has more than justified its 
effort and cost by disseminating to 
the people of the community infor- 
mation on communicable and con- 
tagious diseases, care of infants, and 
ways to improve healthful living. 

On the debit side, no permanent 
way has been provided to maintain 
the center. Funds for maintenance 
are provided by an annual drive. 


We're Succeeding 


Looking toward the future, the 
board of directors have plans for 
constructing two or three maternity 
cottages and a home for a doctor, if 
one should decide to make his resi- 
dence here. 

The people of the community have 
been given some sense of security in 
the fact that a nurse is available to 
assist in getting patients to a doctor 
and in securing treatment for them. 
Thru community effort, a project is 
in operation that is the pride of all 
who have assisted in making the 
health center possible. 





Mout Those Lines! 


A LINE separates the people of 
our world. It is a line that limits 
the expansion of Christian ideals, 
narrowly defining nationalisms and 
falsely creating national egoism. 

\ thin line separates our reli- 
vious beliefs—beliets of people 
worshiping the same God. 

\ color line warps our reasoning 
and creates strife between peoples 
descended from a common ancestor. 

\ line often unrecognizable but 
fantastically real separates political 
parties, creating inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, adding to the financial 
burden of taxpayers, keeping our 
country’s economy uncertain, and 
making the security of its citizens 
unpredictable. 

Lines separate our states and 
cause reciprocal agreements to be 
set up between them to offset the 
legislation of individual _ states 


which would work a hardship for 
surrounding states. 

This separation by lines is true 
of our counties within the states, 
of our boroughs, towns, and cities 
within the counties. Lines in the 
form of fences are erected between 
neighbors. 

And so it is from the largest na- 
tions of the world to the smallest 
towns; lines run the gamut of hu- 
man destinies. What price we must 
pay for these lines of narrow na- 
tionalism, bigotry, intolerance, 
blind allegiance to a party, greed, 
and nonadherence to the Golden 
Rule! The faster we make headway 
in rubbing out these handicapping 
and costly lines, the sooner we will 
find universal peace and prosperity. 

—WILLIAM K. GILLESPIE, high- 
school principal, Franklin, New 
Jersey. 
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URING the past three decades, 

educators have established prin- 
ciples on which today’s successful 
instruction in reading is based. ‘These 
principles were followed in the de- 
velopment of the Army’s program 
of instruction which was employed 
during World War II in teaching 
functionally — illiterate 
read, 

This program was characterized 
by [a] definite objectives, [b] high 
motive and interest, [c] careful study 
and continuous guidance of individ- 
uals, [d] use of functional methods 
and materials in small classes, [e| 
wide application of visual aids, [f] hv- 
gienic conditions insuring a sense of 
security and general wellbeing, [g] 
provision for success from the start 
and for steady progress, and [h] the 
use of thoroly trained, 
instructors. 

Under the above conditions, it be- 
came possible for functionally illit- 
erate and nonEnglish-speaking men 
to acquire the reading skills needed 
in the Army in the amazingly short 
period of eight weeks. In Reading tn 
Modern Education [Heath, 1949], I 
described the steps in this accomplish- 
ment and indicated some of the im- 
plications for the classroom teacher. 

Other examples of successful prac- 
tice might readily be adduced to 
demonstrate the fact that educators 
do understand the fundamental con- 
ditions and provisions underlying 
cficient instruction in reading. Yet, 
ti is well-known that large numbers 
of elementary-schoo] pupils fail to 
acquire basic reading skills, and that 
in the modern highschool, instruc- 
tion in every subject area is blocked 
by the presence of large numbers of 
pupils who read poorly. And even 
among college students, the need for 
training in reading habits and skills 
is great. 


soldiers to 


enthusiastic 


For Steady Gain 


The presence of large numbers of 
poor readers thruout our schools is 
traceable to the frequent violation 
of one or more of the following 
principles, which, it is generally 


Dr. Witty is professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. He 
has written widely in the fields of psychol- 
ogy and education. During World War II, 
he spent two years directing the Army 
training program for illiterates and non- 
English-speaking men 
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On This We Agree 


There is general agreement on these 
fundamental principles for successful 


instruction in reading at all levels. 


agreed, must be fulfilled if pupils are 
to gain steadily in reading skill: 


[1] Effective instruction in reading 
is based upon successful home-school 
cooperation. The child who is en- 
couraged to participate in varied 
firsthand experiences at home is ac- 
quiring the background that will 
make his later reading enjoyable and 
beneficial. 

The good parent not only encour- 
ages his child to take part in a rich 
activity program, but he also fosters 
language development in many 
ways: by answering questions, by dis- 
cussion, by reading and telling sto- 
ries, and by listening patiently as the 
child relates his own experiences. 
The helpful parent obtains picture 


books and simple stories for his 
child, and bv his own behavior re- 
flects an active interest in’ books. 


Children who are-brought up in such 
an atmosphere expect to turn to read 
ing for information and pleasure. 

(2; Modern programs of reading 
instruction seek to assure readiness 
for reading. Before offering instruc- 
tion in silent reading, the teacher 
determines the reading readiness of 
the class. Factors such as the follow- 
ing are appraised carefully: back- 
ground of experience, — physical 
health, emotional and social devel- 
opment, mental ability, and stand- 
ing on reading-readiness tests. 

If a child is judged to be unpre- 
pared for reading instruction, provi- 
sion is made for him to take part 
in “readiness activities,” such as: ex- 
amining attractive books, listening 
to stories, matching pictures and 
symbols, relating in orderly sequence 
his own experiences, and learning to 
live and work congenially 
other children. 


with 


PAUL A. WITTY 


[3] Good reading programs are 
meaningful from their inception. 
The first-grade child acquires a read- 
ing vocabulary based on his own 
activities. The use of ‘experience 
charts aids in the extension of his 
vocabulary. After a basic stock of 
words is acquired, he is presented 
with interesting, simple stories which 
employ these words. 

Such materials constitute the basis 
for his initial experiences in silent 
reading. However, reading activities 
are geared to a textbook to guaran- 
tee an orderly mastery of skills. As 
the child school, his 
needs and interests further influence 
the nature of instruction and con- 
tribute to making his experience in 


progresses in 


reading rewarding as well as mean- 
ingful. 

In developing a functional pro- 
eram of reading instruction, the 
teacher becomes adept in the science 
of child study and expert in using 
\ variety of approaches—such as the 
interest inventory and the anecdotal ~ 
record. 

Interest is recognized as important 
in affording motivation as well as 
significant in determining the extent 
to which reading 
prove meaningful. However, as neve 
before, the modern teacher is chal- 
lenged in his efforts to lead boys and 
girls to read extensively. 


experiences in 


For today, 
reading must compete for the child’s 
leisure with the radio, the 
book, and television. 


comic 


Good teachers recognize that the 
child needs guidance and encourage- 
ment in order to use discrimination 
in reacting to the varied presenta- 
tions he sees or hears. 

In addition, the teacher seeks to 
employ strong interests in motivating 
reading and other worthwhile acti 
vities. And when interests are lack- 
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considered unsuitable, 


opportunities or experiences are pro- 


ing or are 


vided from which worthy interests 
may develop. 


(4) Effective reading programs 
stress reading skill in every subject 
area. In the modern every 
tcacher is considered to be, to some 


s¢ hool, 


extent at least, a teacher of reading. 

For example, the successful teacher 
understands the 
particular reading skills essential fon 


of social studies 


success in this area—skills such as the 


ability to use source materials, to 
read critically, and to understand the 
special conceptual terms employed. 
He recognizes also his own responsi- 
bility for seeing that these reading 
skills are developed. 

(5| Effective reading programs 
seek to develop functional vocabu- 
laries in every area. \n that 


many essential concepts will be un- 


order 


derstood, good teachers provide the 
direct experience that is needed to 
assure clear comprehension. Agree- 
ment by the class is sought on the 
meaning of kev words in assignments 
work. and 
investigation are also used to help 
students understand 

Further clarification of conceptual 
terms is engendered by the use of 
\nd 


dant opportunities are given every 


or units of Discussion 


basi concepts. 


pictures and filmstrips. abun- 
student to develop competency in 
deriving the meaning of new words 
thru study of their relationship to 
other words and phrases. 


[6] Good reading programs are 
developed in accord with the range 
of ability within every class. For 
example, studies of cighth - grade 
vraduating classes reveal a range of 
ability extending from perhaps the 
fourth- to the eleventh-grade levels. 
\ third of the pupils may read at 
a level below that of the typical 
sixth-grade student. And as large 
a proportion may have reading skills 
above the tenth-grade norm. 

A wide range in ability is not 
something that appears sporadically 
at the highschool level, for in a 
typical middle-grade classroom, the 
range may also be as great as five or 
six years. Hence, successful teach- 
ing involves the procurement of 
varied reading materials for each 
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that 
challenging experiences in reading 
may be enjoved by every pupil. 
Fortunately, such materials may be 
obtained with relative today 
since publishers have recently made 
available a_ variety of 


unit of instruction in ordei 


case 


inexpensive 
books, pamphlets, and magazines on 
many topics as well as on many levels 
of difficulty. Increasingly teachers are 
making wide use of these sources. 
Subject indexes too are frequently 
employed as another source of ap- 
propriate reading materials. 


'7| Modern teachers regard read- 
ing as one phase of the language- 
arts program. Accordingly, the work 
in reading is correlated with instruc- 
tion in writing, speaking, and _ lis- 
tening. One aim in this related en- 
deavor is clarification and improve- 
ment in communication. 

Educators insist that materials for 
children and vouth be “readable.” 
Such insistence has brought about 
improvement in the format, con- 
tent, and stvle of printed materials 
designed for children and youth. 

For young children, textbooks in 
which vocabulary is controlled to 
some extent are utilized. It is agreed, 
however, that such control should 
reduce the content of the text 
to an uninteresting, stilted level of 
presentation. Good teachers choose 
books in which 


not 


attractive illustra- 


We must seek to be. in our own 
hearts and in our acts, the kind 
of people we want our children 
to be. 

—Oscar R. Ewing at the Mid- 
century White House Confer- 
ence. 


tions serve as an aid in interpret- 
ing the text, and in which the con- 
tent is related closely to children’s 
immediate experience. 


[8] Modern reading programs 
make provision for remedial treat- 
ment of pupils who exhibit extreme 
retardation. Before undertaking 
remedial treatment, the teacher 
makes a careful case study of each 
child. For it is recognized that poor 
reading arises from many causes. It 
is recognized, too, that reading prob- 
lems range from minor to serious. 





Many 


difficulties 
which mav be corrected by teachers 


pupils display 


in the regular classroom. However, 
since the classroom teacher cannot 
always cope with the most serious 
cases, clinical treatment is sometimes 
offered pupils whose long-standing 
difficulties have not been helped by 
the teacher working with the home. 

In some schools, the number of 
very poor readers is so large that 
remedial are required by 
many students. Such work is looked 
upon as a temporary expedient 
which will largely disappear with 
improvement in  elementary-school 
practice and widespread initiation 
of developmental reading programs. 


classes 


\9| Effective reading programs 
utilize visual and auditory materials 
to enrich and extend experience. 
These aids are never thought of as 
substitutes for reading experience, 
but instead as vital parts of a bal- 
anced program in which they serve 
to present certain facts, extend infor- 
mation, or motivate learning. 

Portfolios of pictures, filmstrips, 
and films may be used effectively in 
presenting and clarifying many units 
of instruction. Recordings  judi- 
ciously selected also help in moti- 
vating efhcient learning. 


For More Efficient Work 

The foregoing concept of reading 
instruction differs in some respects 
lrom views previously held. We see 
that modern teachers of reading con- 
sider that instruction should include 
emphasis on the reading skills needed 
in the subject fields. Moreover, the 
teacher of every subject has a re- 
sponsibility for helping the child to 
read effectively the varied materials 
employed in his area. 

In this article, I have cited some of 
the responsibilities of teachers of 
every subject: for developing special 
vocabularies and for building con- 
cepts, for providing diversified ma- 
terials so as to encourage growth for 
every pupil, for cultivating critical 
reading, for fostering reading from 
varied sources, and for using visual 
and auditory aids in accord with the 
demands of a balanced program of 
instruction. ‘These approaches offer 
promise for more successful teaching 
of reading and for more efficient work 
in every subject. 
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F YOU are going to size up the 
i curriculum in your school, you 
will probably want to look at it in 
a number of ways. Your first con- 
cern will probably be: “Is the curric- 
ulum helping to meet the children’s 
need for emotional security?” 

In this respect, you will want to 
know if teachers’ relations with stu- 
dents, and students’ relationships 
with each other, are characterized 
by warmth and friendliness. You 
will want to know if the curriculum 
is in any way responsible for the ag- 
gressive tendencies of some of the 
children, for their hostility toward 
one another or toward adults. 

You will want to know if the chil- 
dren who withdraw from contact 
with others, those who do not par- 
ticipate in classroom activities, those 
who are shy and withdrawn, are 
being influenced in that direction by 
the curriculum itself. You will want 
to know if the submissive, yielding 
child is more that way because of 
the rigorous demands of a curricu- 
lum that presses down too hard on 
his capacities to achieve. 

Children want a sense of inde- 
pendence, of accomplishment, a feel- 
ing of achievement and satisfaction. 
Does your curriculum help them to 
feel as tho they are growing in power 
and skill? 

Perhaps, the demands of the cur- 
riculum are so severe as to bring to 
many children a sense of failure and 
of futility. It may be that there is so 
much reading and writing, and lis- 
tening, that those children with 
other talents have little chance to 
express themselves. 


Tue inner security of children is 
sometimes threatened by fears and 
anxieties. You will want to know if 
your curriculum is one that brings 
fear to children. Are they afraid to 
stand up and to talk? Are they afraid 
of the report cards? Are they afraid 
to try new things in the presence of 
their age-mates? Is there a fear of 
failure in the learning process, or has 
the curriculum made the children 
realize that school is a place to learn? 

Growing children seem almost 
continually to be exploring the 
world around them. As they do this, 
Dr. Raths is professor of education, New 
York University, New York City. He has 


written much in the field of human 
relations. 
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UM 


it pays to examine the curriculum 


in many different ways. 


they are very apt to be unconven- 
tional at times, and quite unknow- 
ingly so. 

Does your school curriculum bring 
to them a sense of guilt when they 
have ventured into new paths? Are 
children embarrassed or ridiculed 
when they have done something that 
they did not know was at variance 
with the mores of the adult world? 
Are children made to feel bad— 
ashamed of themselves—when they 
raise questions and offer points of 
view that are at variance with the 
majority? 

Does the curriculum give children 
a chance to help in planning a num- 
ber of the activities in which they 
are engaged? Does it give children a 
chance to get some of their problems 
and concerns out into the open for 
examination and direction? 

Contrariwise, is the curriculum 
organized in such a way that when 
children want to modify it in any 
way, they are told that they are too 
young or too small or too inexperi- 
enced or not bright enough as yet 
to have their opinions carry weight? 
The curriculum is at fault if it does 
not build up in children a sense of 
selfrespect, a sense of sharing in the 
making of decisions that govern 
their lives in the classroom. 

Ir your school’s curriculum is bar- 
ren in significant ideas, children are 
not helped to develop a purpose in 
life and not helped to understand 
the world around them. You may 
ask if the curriculum is concerned 
with community problems. You may 


LOUIS E. RATHS 


ask if the curriculum gives a place 
to ideas and to values. 

Out of the projects and problems 
on which children work, do teachers 
seize the opportunity to bring up for 
discussion and _ clarification ideas 
dealing with such matters as: sources 
of truth, relationship of means to 
ends, various functions of govern- 
ment, and ways in which all social 
institutions tend to conform to the 
central values of the culture? Do 
they also deal with ideas about social 
status, about various conceptions ol 
liberty, and about the functions and 
the purposes of public-school educa- 
tion? Children who are given oppor- 
tunities to explore these ideas in re- 
lationship to problems of their own 
find it thrilling and in the process 
are clarifying their own purposes 
and making themselves more capable 
to act and to do well in solving those 
problems. 


Looxkine at the curriculum in your 
school, you will want to ask ques- 
tions about its variety and spon- 
taneity or its monotony. Is every- 
thing “cut and dried’’? Is it more or 
less laid out so that children know 
for days ahead just about what is go- 
ing to happen at every hour? Or is 
there variety in the activities, the 
teaching methods employed, the 
ways of organizing the group, and 
the various materials that are used 
to teach and to learn? 


Rewarps and punishments are dis- 


tributed in every classroom. The 
teacher has the major responsibility, 
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and yet children also share in re- 
warding and punishing their age- 
mates. Does the curriculum of your 
school distribute these rewards and 
penalties equitably among all the 
children? 

If you made a record of the aca- 
demic rewards that children receive, 
the praise and honors they receive, 
would you be likely to find the chil- 
dren of the middle 
more than their share: 


class receiving 
Is your cur- 
recognizes that 
offices should be rotated, that respon- 


riculum one that 


sibilities on committees and in dra- 
matic productions should be shared 
widelv? 


You might think that justice con- 
sists in giving evervbody the same 
sive hat when vou know that head 
sizes Vary quite a lot. Is your cur- 
riculum one that takes into account 
the many individual  diflerences 
childrenr Are the 
ments varied? Are the activities di- 
verse enough to challenge the inter- 


wimong require- 


ests and abilities of every single child 
in the room? 

Do you have books that appeal to 
diflerent tastes, and do you have 
books that present a good represent- 
ative sample of life in the world? 
Sometimes our books show only the 
nice white houses with the green 
shutters, the beautiful big lawns, and 
the driveway with the 
parked 


times books give a 


expensive 
there. 
picture of only 
one race and only one social setting. 
You may well ask for 
that will take all our 
consideration. 


automobiles Some- 


a curriculum 
people into 


I. your curriculum permissive in 
the sense that children have a chance 
to express their teelings, their hopes 
and aspirations, their plans and 
their ideas? Do théy feel tree to dis- 
sent from what others have said, 
including what the teachers may 
Do they feel tree to agree 
with the teachers even when some of 
their age-mates might think differ- 


have said? 


"Hey, a Substitute” 


I'M NEITHER fish nor fowl—a 
teacher yet not a teacher. I'm a 
substitute. When I walk down the 
hall, a student yells gleefully, 
“Hey, a substitute today!’’ A teach- 
er greets me with, “And who are 
you, today?” or “Who's sick?” 

Yes, I’m resigned to such reac- 
tions, but I do believe that the 
substitute deserves more help 
from regular teachers and admin- 
istrators than she usually receives. 

For example, as a regular teach- 
er, you can help a substitute to 
do a better job for you by having: 

[1] An uptodate seating chart 
on your desk for every class. 

[2] Plans and alternate sugges- 
tions outlined for every period. 

[3] Your classes instructed as to 
proper procedure when you are 
absent. One person in each class 
should be designated as substi- 
tute’s helper in handling class 
routine. 

[4] A reputation for standing 
behind decisions made by a sub- 
stitute in your absence. Avoid 
such quips as “Oh well, that was 
only a substitute!” 

As an administrator, you can 
help the substitute by: 
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[1] Sending every substitute on 
your list a map of rooms in your 
building and a schedule of classes 
with teacher assignments. Then, 
when Principal X calls Mr. Y to 
teach for Mrs. Z, Mr. Y will be 
able to see at a glance what the 
work will involve. 

{2] Assuring a substitute that 
any problems brought to the office 
will be given as careful consid- 
eration as problems from regular 
staff members. 

[3] Realizing that a substitute 
who is willing to come for a one- 
day stand at a moment's notice 
should nevertheless be given as 
much notice as possible and 
should occasionally rate a longer 
prearranged period of work. 

[4] Having a mimeographed set 
of instructions pertaining to the 
general school routine for every 
substitute who is new to your 
building. 

Of course, I realize that if all 
these points were followed, the 
teacher e would be even 
more critical. Everyone would be 
_ substituting! 

MARY D. AOR, vault 


: Pennsylvania, “ee 





ently? Do they feel free to remain 
quiet when they do not wish to 
speak? Do they feel free to say that 
there are things that they do not 
know when they are called upon to 
contribute? 

Is there a permissiveness that is 
consistent with good work habits, o1 
is there that unnatural quiet, that 
forced silence that characterizes some 
curriculums? Is there some permis- 
siveness about the seating arrange- 
ments, and is this flexible? From 
time to time, are children given the 
chance to choose where and near 
whom they wish to sit? 

You may well ask, too, if your cur- 
riculum is one that gives children a 
chance to work together in small 
groups, and whether children have 
opportunities to plan and to act, and 
hence to make mistakes and to profit 
from those mistakes? 

Sometimes, the curriculum is di- 
rected in such a manner as to keep 
children from learning how to work 
together and to keep them from 
making mistakes. But every curricu- 
lum should provide opportunities 
for children to learn as they work on 
common tasks in small-group situa- 
LIONS. 


Dors your curriculum give chil- 
dren a chance to evaluate the work 
of the group and their own individ- 
ual work? Are we establishing the 
teacher as the one who judges every- 
thing, or does he carry on this evalu- 
ation process with the aid of the 
children? In your school curriculum, 
is the final product the main con- 
cern for evaluation? Is the perfect 
spelling paper the one that gets the 
reward? 

Do you talk with children and ask 
them for their ideas on how they 
happened to do this excellent work? 
And as they mention effort, per- 
sistence, and study habits, do you 
then let them know that the reward 
is in large part for this process that 
led to such good results? If you are 
not careful, your curriculum will 
emphasize the reward and the end 
product, and will not bring to chil- 
dren a realization of the processes 
that they are carrying on. 


Is rHe curriculum in your school 
relatively well-integrated in the sense 


that as children go from one teacher 
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to another they have a feeling that 
there are certain purposes which re- 
ceive great emphasis thruout the 
school? Or is your curriculum one 
in which children become confused 
by the different standards of differ- 
ent teachers, and the different values 
of the different teachers? 

This is not to say 
teachers should not 


that different 
have different 
values. It is to say that where this is 
the case, children will feel more se- 
cure when these values are made 
clear to them. Children will feel 
better if they help to make those 
values. If this is not possible, there 
is some advantage in having the 
different values explained to the boys 
and girls. 


Doers your school curriculum make 
reasonable demands upon children 
so far as the expenditure of money 
is concerned? Have you neglected 
working with parents to help them 
see our values and our aims? Is there 
a tendency for expensive clothing 
to be worn everyday or on special 
occasions? 

Are there certain requirements 
for buying extra supplies, or tickets 
to athletic games, that are embarrass- 
ing to some of the children? Are 
there ways of organizing parents and 
teachers so that these activities could 
be discussed and the expenses min- 
imized? 


W irnin the school day, are there 

opportunities for children to relax 
and to rest, or is school life so hur- 
ried, so hectic, that the anxieties of 
children are really increased? You 
can ask for pleasant rooms and time 
to rest and for teachers who are 
pleasant to live with. You will, of 
course, want living conditions that 
are healthful. 


Wirn such a curriculum as has 
been suggested in this article, you 
will be able to meet the needs of 
children. You will want such a cur- 
riculum in order to produce chil- 
dren who can think well and plan 
well together. You will want your 
curriculum to involve the children 
in the discussion of ideas that seem 
important to the world, and you will 
want them to be thinking in world 


terms more than has ever been done 
before. 
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SUPERINTENDENT W. R. GODWIN SAYS 


Our Schoolboard Is Tops! 


nr UNUSUALLY fine schoolboard 
serves Hutchinson, Kansas, a 
city of 33,500 population, located 
near the geographical center of the 
United States. Nonpolitical, the 
board is elected by the community at 
a special election, which is not con- 
fused by state or national political 
issues. Furthermore, the school dis- 
trict is fiscally independent of the 
city and county governments. 


Such Qualities Make It Good 


I have often wondered what makes 
ours such a good board and have 
come to the conclusion that there are 
two qualities which explain the 
situation. The first is the quality of 
being dedicated to the cause of pub- 
lic education. The board members 
do not hesitate to take time from 
their businesses as may be necessary. 
Yet, they receive no pay and some- 
times spend money from their own 
pockets in traveling to 
school business. 

The second quality which seems to 
explain the situation is that of being 
primarily interested in the instruc- 
tional program of the school. The 
board believes that administration 
exists to serve the instructional pro- 
gram and buildings exist to provide 
the proper environment for learning. 

New buildings have been built and 
a 25% increase in certificated per- 
sonnel has been accomplished to re- 
duce class sizes. Teacher welfare is 


transact 


} given high priority, not just for the 


sake of the teachers, but to enable us 
to build a superior faculty for the 
children’s sake. 

If our schools have prospered un- 


| der the guidance of a good board of 


education, it is not because we are 
a wealthy school district. In fact, 
financial problems have been diffi- 
cult. Our district includes almost 
two-thirds of the school children of 
its county, but it has only slightly 
more than one-third of the total as- 





Mr. Godwin is superintendent of schools in 


| Hutchinson, Kansas. He was formerly super- 


intendent in LaPorte, Indiana. 


sessed valuation of the entire county. 

This situation has called for active 
legislative efforts to broaden the tax 
base and to secure more school sup- 
port from indirect tax sources. Our 
board has provided state leadership. 

Policies in Writing 

Probably the most significant 
single decision of our board was to 
put its policies into writing. By so 
doing, the board enabled its em- 
ployes to proceed with the assurance 
that they were administering the 
school system in accordance with the 
wishes of the governing body. 

Policies were so carefully con- 
sidered before they were adopted 
that they have not needed to be mod- 
ified under pressure during a school 
year. On the other hand, our board 
has realized that no policy is perfect. 
Consequently, the policies have un- 
dergone four annual revisions as the 
result of accumulated wisdom and 
experience. Only enough copies of 
the policy booklet are printed to last 
a year. This practice helps to en- 
courage a reconsideration each year 
before the new printing. 

One important policy recognizes 
that business can be transacted only 
when the board is in session with a 
quorum present and when minutes 
are kept as a public record. This 
helps board members to avoid the 
pitfalls of transacting school busi- 
ness on street corners or of commit- 
ting themselves before hearing the 
viewpoint of other members. 

Altho there may be dissenting 
minority votes, which are a matter 
of public record in the minutes, each 
action is an action by the whole 
board and is binding upon the whole 
board. 

Another important policy is the 
policy that politics, partisan or other- 
wise, plays no part in the selection of 
employes or in the awarding of 
school contracts. The public interest, 
rather than partisan, personal, or 
factional interest, is the light which 
guides this board of education. 
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Before. the session begins, the delegates, with bowed heads, pray silently. 


A SIXTH GRADE SETS UP 


A Little 
nited 
Nations 


AGNES D. SHERLOCK 


The president of the Gengs 


" ILL the current-aflairs meet- 
ing please come to order?” 
said the chairman of a 5A class in 
Logan School, Philadelphia. During 
the discussion, so many pupils con- 
tributed news involving the United 
Nations that the class decided to 
learn about the world organization. 
While newspaper and radio ac- 
counts were a major source of infor- 
mation, we felt the need of a book 
for each child. So we obtained copies 
of Handbook of the United Na- 
tions. Any fifth-grade child can 
study this with ease. 


Our Own Organization 

When the pupils reached the 
sixth grade, they maintained their 
interest in the United Nations. One 
of their goals was “to understand 
the people of the countries repre- 
sented in the UN.” And the best way 
to do this, we decided after careful 
consideration, was to form a Little 
United Nations of our own. 

The entire class represented the 
General Assembly. Ancestry played 
an important part in choosing coun- 
tries. The class president was chosen 





Mrs. Sherlock is a teacher in the Logan 
School, Philadelphia. Photos by Gerardus 
Clarkson II. 
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to be the president of the General 
Assembly, and a very able boy was 
selected to represent Trygve Lie. Be- 
cause many children had seen real 
UN sessions on television, they were 
particular head- 
phones, microphones, and names of 
countries placed on desks. 

Much ingenuity was displayed in 
making microphones. Many a_bak- 
ing-powder can came into its own, 
and many a father was consulted. Of 
course, If you didn’t have home- 
made headphones, there were always 
earmuffs. 

News of the Little United Nations 
began to spread. Our many visitors 
included — superintendents, _ princi- 
pals, teachers, and—best of all—chil- 
dren from other schools, appointed 
by their classmates. We felt that our 
plan was the best way to carry out 
the wish of General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo that children thruout the coun- 
try might “emulate the example” of 
these child delegates. 


about seating, 


We Discussed Real Problems 


The first problems discussed at our 
meetings twice a month were based 
on the greatest needs of children in 
the world today. Food, clothing, 
homes, good health, education, bet- 
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delegate represents a different country. 


ter government, understanding olf 
the Four Freedoms, security, hope, 
parents’ love, and spiritual guidance 
were topics on the agenda. Educa- 
tion and spiritual guidance almost 
tied for first place. 

The problem discussed 
was, “In which countries of the world 
do children need the most help to- 
day and why?” 


second 


The last problem asked, “How can 
children of our age help the United 


Nations to world 


bring about 
peace?” 

The children accepted “No fights 
on the playground” as a fine slo- 
gan. “Talk over our difficulties and 
try to settle them without quarrel- 
ing” was a good interpretation of 
arbitration. “Continue to study the 
work of the United Nations and try 
to carry on a program of activities in 
junior highschool” was a forward- 
looking resolution. 

Like the real United Nations, 
every session opened and closed with 
a moment of silent prayer. 

Our understanding of people pre- 
supposed a knowledge of their coun- 
tries, so we began with “the Big 
Five,” showing how physical condi- 
tions and historical heritage deter- 
mine racial characteristics. 


Highlights in the 10 meetings of 
the Little United Nations were let 
ters of appreciation from General 
Romulo, Trygve Lie, Maurice Pate, 
and other officials of the United Na- 
tions. One day a visiting superin- 
tendent brought Mr. Fuwa, superin- 
tendent of schools in Kyoto, Japan, 
who said, “I have been greatly in- 
terested in your discussion, even tho 
my country is not in the United 
Nations.” 

Station WFIL on the educational 
program “What's News?” interviewed 
several prominent members of our 
Little United Nations. Children and 
teacher tried to spread the message 
that the study of the United Nations 
is not too difficult for children. One 
of our “You 


least one valuable 


Visitors 
have learned at 
lesson—to 


commented, 
respect the opinions of 
the other person.” 

The delegates really lived their 
United showed that 
they were part of the great brother- 
hood of children. 


Nations and 


They 
responding with the girls and boys 
of a school in Hambure 


>’ 


began cor- 


Germany. 
Gilts of toys, clothing, soap, choco- 
late, and Used 
books were collected and sold. A S10 


stamps were sent. 
contribution was used by UNEsco to 
buy a unit of books for children in 
an Italian village. Litthe United Na- 
tions thus became the first child con- 
tributor to the newly - organized 
CARE—Unesco Book Fund for Chil- 
dren. 

Do you ask, as the little boy in 
Robert Southey’s famous poem did 
of his grandfather, “But what good 
came of it at last?’ Our answer, un- 
like the 
pupils learned, we believe, that the 
ideals set forth in The Declaration 
of Human Rights reduce all races, 
creeds, and colors to the great com- 
mon 


poet's, iS positive. The 


brotherhood. 
They learned that it is in the daily 
life of all the world’s children that 
the seeds of peace must be sown. 


denominator of 


As one child delegate wrote to 
General Romulo, “If all the people 
would try for world peace as the 
United Nations is trying, there would 
be no hate, no malice, no wartare. 
The United Nations has given both 
children and parents something in 
which to believe.” 
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LOIS B. KNOX 


OMING to know the personalities of a hundred 

or more colleges is no more simple a task for the 
college adviser in the highschool than coming to know 
the personalities of the hundreds of bewildered candi- 
dates in search of the right colleges. And one knowledge 
is as essential as the other if counseling is to be well 
done. Our purpose here is to suggest ways in which 
basic facts and reasonably reliable impressions may be 
collected in order that the first half of this two-way 
responsibility may be met effectively. 

Every adviser, however experienced, needs to have 
coming to him a constantly fresh supply of facts thru 
uptodate reference books and pamphlets; thru direct 
conferences with those who have had experience in the 
colleges; and thru local studies involving those colleges 
which, for the most part, serve his own community. 


Standard References 


Unfortunately, professionally prepared books and 
pamphlets giving institutional exhibits of an objective 
nature are limited in number. few titles come at once 
to mind. Higher Education, third section of the Educa- 
tion Directory of the Office of Education [Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.] is very useful. 

A second indispensable reference is published by the 
American Council on Education, the 1054-page fifth 
edition of American Universities and Colleges [1948]. 
Edited by .\. J. Brumbaugh, this volume offers in Part 
I descriptions of various aspects of American higher 
education. Especially valuable to the adviser is the 
fourth chapter, in which lists of accredited institutions 
are supplied by ofhcers of the national professional 
associations in the following fields: agriculture, archi- 
tecture, business administration, dentistry, education, 
engineering, forestry, journalism, law, library science, 
medicine, music, nursing education, pharmacy, social 
work, speech, theology, veterinary medicine, home eco- 
nomics. 

In Part Il is found pertinent information about 820 
accredited institutions, supplied by officers of the insti- 
tutions themselves. For each college, there are included 
facts concerning admission requirements, fees, depart- 
ments and staffs, recent educational developments, de- 





Miss Knox is dean of girls, Ridgewood Highschool, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. She is an active member of the National Association 
of Deans of Women [an NEA department}. 
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How can the highschool counselor and teacher learn 
the facts about the latest college programs?. 


grees granted, library, buildings and grounds, and other 
topics of interest. 

A companion volume, offering exhibits for 564 ac- 
credited junior colleges, is edited by Jesse P. Bogue 
[1948] for the American Council on Education under 
the title American Junior Colleges, Second Edition. 
Part I gives the early history of the junior-college move- 
ment, its rapid development and present status, and 
suggests its trends. Part II offers information concern- 
ing curriculum, fees, requirements, student aid, housing. 

\nother helpful handbook, published annually for 
the college candidate and his adviser by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, 
New York 27, and entitled Terms of Admission to the 
Member Colleges, gives in essay form a two- or three- 
page presentation of each college in answer to questions 
concerning courses, costs, scholarship opportunities, 
admissions procedure, and housing facilities. 

An older reference [1945], designed to be of particular 
usefulness in the counseling of young veterans, con- 
tinues to provide in tabular form lists of professional 
schools with copious pertinent data about each. Pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education under 
the direction of Carter V. Good, this Guide to Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States includes approximately 3400 college administra- 
tive units in some 1700 institutions of collegiate level. 

A current source not to be overlooked is the column 
of short items in the education section of the Sunday 
New York Times or Herald Tribune (and probably in 
papers in other large cities) which describe develop- 
ments in curriculums or policies in specific colleges. 
For example, a clipping about a new course in person- 
nel management at Cornell or one to correct speech 
defects among students at West Virginia University 
should find its way into the adviser’s file. 

Lists of colleges and universities receiving profes- 
sional accreditation from the appropriate national or- 
ganization, such as the American Occupational Therapy 
Association, may be secured upon application to the 
headquarters of the organization. 

These standard references, combined with an upto- 
date file of college catalogs appropriate to the needs of 
a particular studentbody, offer a trustworthy backlog 
of data. Many colleges send to those highschools on 
their mailing lists departmental descriptions, vocational 
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brochures, and viewbooks that are popular supplements 
to the college catalogs. Some of these materials are ap- 
propriate for cross-filing under colleges and vocations. 

This accumulation of references, however, is at best 
a comparatively cold mass of material which needs the 
breath of the adviser’s closer acquaintance to impress 
the 17-year-old. It lacks the human element essential 
to an enthusiastic response from the candidate. By what 
means, then, may a more firsthand knowledge of the 
institution be acquired? 


Visits to Colleges 


Three or four ways may be suggested for acquiring 
facts and impressions difficult to record in a college 
catalog or a directory of colleges. First and most re- 
warding in our experience is, of course, the adviser’s 
visit to a few colleges each year as part of his inservice 
training. Funds for these annual tours are included in 
the budgets of some schools by far-sighted boards of 
education and, in my opinion, should be provided in 
every school that sends a fair proportion of its gradu 
ates to college. 

Officers of admission are hospitably inclined toward 
these over-night visits if they are previously planned 
to allow time for talking with deans, possibly the presi- 
dent, and some of the teachers and students, and for 
attending classes or college functions. An experienced 
visitor will give thought in advance to the aspects ol 
college life he wishes to investigate during his stay. 

He will want staff or, when feasible, student views 
of the admissions procedure, counseling and placement 
services, faculty-student ratio and relationships, student 
government, honors work, highly recommended courses, 
economic status of students, self-help opportunities, the 
performance of his own highschool graduates in the 
college, and any number of related topics. While he is 
still on the campus or before he visits another, he will 
make a careful record of what he has learned so that 
he may have notes for subsequent use. 

A second means of acquiring information on the 
human side is to confer with a wellchosen college rep- 
resentative, preferably a staff member, on an occasional, 
scheduled visit to the highschool. Tho the adviser will 
recognize that his guest wants primarily to talk with 
candidates, he should allow ample time for a conference 
with the visitor upon topics suggested. Notes written 
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by the adviser during the interview 
or immediately afterward make a 
useful addition to the college file. 


Help from Alumni 


A third source of help, and one 
especially meaningful to the candi- 
date, is a recent alumnus of the col- 
lege or a student in actual attend- 
ance. The alumnus may be invited 
to visit the school and talk with an 
interested group of students at any 
convenient time during the year. 
Guided by a list of questions pro- 
vided by the highschool adviser, he 
should make preparation for the 
visit to insure his giving accurate, 
uptodate impressions of the college 
life the candidate may expect to 
experience. 

Questions may be grouped under 
several headings but will include 
such specific inquiries as these: Is the 
college a friendly one? Are teachers, 
for the most part, personally inter- 
ested in their students, and are they 
eager to be of help? Is there someone 
on the college staff to whom each 
student may feel free to go with a 
problem whether academic or not? 

Ordinarily, the college student be- 
gins his Christmas recess earlier than 
the highschool student; consequent- 
ly he is able and usually eager to 
share his impressions with interested 
candidates at that season. It is worth- 
while, the candidates say, to schedule 
an Alumni Hour, when by appoint- 
ment candidates may confer with 
highschool alumni attending college. 

A month previous to the day set, 
highschool seniors, and possibly jun- 
iors, may indicate on a_ checklist 
the two or three colleges in which 
they have become interested. A tabu- 
lation of the results provides the 
adviser with a list of colleges from 
which wellintegrated students should 
be invited. 

These alumni, like the older ones 
mentioned previously, will appreci- 
ate having a list of possible questions 
as a guide. Incidentally, the candi- 
dates themselves profit by an orienta- 
tion effort in advance of this brief 
conierence. They need help in asking 
the questions the college students 
are prepared to answer, 


Local Studies 


A final suggestion for garnering 
valuable data is that local studies be 
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conducted periodically to yield the 
adviser information concerning both 
the colleges and the highschool grad- 
uates. For example, a study of the 
college performance of highschool 
graduates over a five- or 10-year pe- 
riod may as effectively reveal the 
characteristics of the colleges as of 
the students. 

Other studies such as the follow- 
ing can be fundamentally helpful to 
the adviser as fortification against 
errors in the future: [1] comparing 
the reasons given by the college for 
the dropping out of students with 
the reasons given by the students 
themselves, [2] observing the devel- 
opment of those who gave promise 





Our teachers—and all others 
who deal with our young peo- 
ple—should place uppermost 
the need for making our young 
people understand our free in- 
stitutions and the values on 
which they rest. We must fight 
against the moral cynicism— 
the materialistic view of life— 
on which communism feeds. 
We must teach the objectives 
that lie behind our institutions, 
and the duty of all our citizens 
to make those institutions work 
more perfectly. Nothing is 
more important than this. And 
nothing this conference can 
do will have a greater effect on 
the world struggle against com- 
munism than spelling out the 
ways in which our young peo- 
ple can better understand our 
democratic institutions, and 
why we must fight, when nec- 
essary, to defend them... . 

If children have a_ good 
home ... and if they have 
good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, . .. they are 
well started on the way toward 
being useful and _ honorable 
citizens. And . . . they ought 
to have religious training 
when they are young, and they 
will be happier for it and bet- 
ter for it the rest of their lives. 

—Harry S. Truman at the 
Midcentury White House Con- 
ference. 


of being moderately successful as 
leaders as well as of those who prom- 
ised to be markedly superior, [3] 
studying the academic achievement 
of students in comparison with their 
performance on the highschool level, 





[4] correlating the aptitude-test 
scores of students with their success 
or failure in courses taken, [5] ana- 
lyzing the cases which could be 
classified as guidance failures. 

For use with the many students 
(and parents) who are choosing col- 
leges solely on the basis of vocational 
preparation given, a survey of the 
offerings of the colleges within the 
attending area of the highschool can 
be time-saving and useful. In such 
studies, questionnaires should be 
simplified as much as possible out of 
respect to the busy admissions offi- 
cers in the colleges. 

A vertical list of occupations or 
professions with horizontal notations 
at the top of four ruled columns 
should prove sufficient: [1] Is full 
preparation offered? In how many 
years? [2] Partial preparation? [3] 
No preparation? [4] What experi- 
ence or further study is necessary 
beyond the college’s offerings? 

Upon return of the questionnaires 
from the colleges, the adviser can 
transfer the data to his own charts 
for his vocational file so that infor- 
mation may be readily available to 
a student who asks such a question 
as this: What small coeducational 
liberal-arts colleges will prepare me 
for elementary-school teaching? 


A Big Job 


The admonition given to student 
teachers that they should be steeped 
in subjectmatter—with far more 
knowledge in store than they will 
ever expect to give out in the class- 
room—holds as well for advisers. 
‘They must know much, much more 
about colleges than most candidates 
or their parents will be inclined or 
prepared to ask. Their obvious ques- 
tions will concern cost, size, ad- 
mission, scholarships, buildings, 
grounds, accreditation, courses, so- 
cial life and regulations, or sports 
activities. 

It is for the adviser to help all 
candidates to set up criteria for 
judging colleges by suggesting to 
them the many aspects to be consid- 
ered in making a choice. That obli- 
gation of helping the inexperienced, 
in the face of a mass of data, ulti- 
mately to make their own decisions 
is quite another but equally impor- 
tant phase of college guidance in the 
highschool. 
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HE American common school 

has been maintained thru the 
vears to educate the children of this 
country to be effective citizens. For 
this purpose, our schools teach 
courses in history to give background 
in the patterns of the community, 
physical sciences to give information 
about the environment and resources 


of the community, English to give 
skill in the communication which 
makes community possible, lan- 


guages to broaden it, civics to gov- 
ern it, and social studies to teach its 
intricate relationships. 

This is the first purpose of our 
schools, and never before in our his- 
tory has it been more imperative 
that they succeed in their work. The 
Citizenship Education Project is an 
organization aimed to help teachers 
meet this challenge. 

The problem which the project is 
attempting to solve is the discovery 
of the best kind of educational pro- 
gram for forming the kind of citizen 
who can live properly in a free soci- 
ety, who can do his duty as a citizen, 
and who will improve and defend 
government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple. The problem is not a new one, 
but, if it is to be successfully solved, 
it may demand a new solution. 


Education Civique 


For example, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, the French people 
resolved to put an end to the pattern 
of weak citizenship that had led to 
dictatorships after the revolutions of 
1789 and 1848, and had contributed 
to the collapse of national morale 
during the war. Looking at the prob- 
lem with characteristic objectivity, 
the French reformed their educa- 
tional structure and introduced a 
new and comprehensive plan for the 
formation of the citizen, the educa- 
tron civique. 

After much study and careful 
planning, courses on citizenship were 
introduced into every type of school. 
The courses were cyclical so that 
pupils came back to the same topics 





Dr. Russell is president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. The Lab- 
oratory Practice Descriptions and the Ma- 
terials Card File of the C itizenship Educa- 
tion Project, mentioned here are available 
to school systems collaborating with the 
project. Superintendents of schools who are 
interested may wish to communicate direct- 
ly with the Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College. 
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To Know Is Not Enough 


And the work of the Citizenship Edu- 


re 


in later years with newer and 
broader amplifications. Never before 
was so ambitious, so comprehensive, 
so widely applied a program of edu- 
cation for citizenship put into prac- 
tice. 

Nevertheless, one cannot say that 
the end result was good citizenship 
in the sense that the French have 
proved able to defend their country 
or operate their government effec- 
tively. Why is this? 

The explanation of the failure of 
the education civique lies in one 
crucial fact. There is a big differ- 
ence between knowing and doing. 
Just because one has the knowledge, 
it does not follow that one will act 
in accord. This is especially true in 
education for citizenship, since citi- 
zenship, being largely a matter of 
behavior, is extremely difficult to at- 
tack from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge alone. 

The essential element of a democ- 
racy lies in control of the power to 
decide. In a democracy, government 
is so set up as to reserve to the people 
affected by a decision some power 
over the decision. The people may 
not actually make the decision, but 
they nevertheless influence it, either 
by direct action on those who are 
delegated the power to decide, or 
thru their power to choose these 
representatives by voting. 

The most important single action 
of the citizen of a democracy is his 
part in the decision-making process, 
and it is toward this action that the 
work of the Citizenship Education 
Project is focused. This pattern of 
behavior was one of the things that 
could not be taught by the primarily 
intellectualized structure of the edu- 
cation civique. 


Skills of Citizenship 


The citizens of a democracy must 
have knowledge of the principles of 
democracy, they must have attitudes 
of affirmation towards these prin- 
ciples, and they must have skill in 


eation Project is focused on action. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


carrying out the actions of citizen- 
ship. In our schools, thru courses in 
history, civics, problems of democ- 
racy, and thru display of the flag, 
singing of the national anthem, and 
study of the lives of the great men 
of our country, we attempt to teach 
both knowledge of the principles of 
our democracy and reverence toward 
it. Little is done, however, toward 
teaching the skills of active citizen- 
ship. 

The basic problem of citizenship 
education is, therefore, the devising 
of a system of education that will 
teach skill in the actions of citizen- 
ship, tie this action to knowledge of 
the principles that have shaped the 
development of our democracy, and 
attempt to foster the growth of devo- 
tion to this democracy. 

In 1948, the Carnegie Corporation 
let it be known that it would be 
willing to finance a project aimed at 
teaching these principles, attitudes, 
and skills in the schools of the coun- 
try if someone would come forward 
with a practical proposal. Since a 
number of us here at Teachers Col- 
lege have long devoted our attention 
to the subject, we were in a good 
position to meet this challenge. 


Beginning the Project 
Preliminary plans received the 
generous endorsement of President 
Eisenhower of Columbia University 
and were presented to the Carnegie 
Corporation. The corporation grant- 
ed $450,000 to support the project 
for the first two years. William S. 
Vincent was appointed executive 
officer and work was begun. 

In order to put the program into 
action, experts from a number of 
fields were called together at Teach- 
ers College to consider the problem. 
William G. Carr, Associate Secretary 
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of the NEA and secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and 
Newton Edwards, professor of edu- 
cation from the University of Chi- 
cago, worked with Dr. Vincent and 
nine teachers who were to make the 
first trials of the experimental pro- 
grams. 

Conferences were held with about 
a hundred persons in the fields con- 
cerned with citizenship education: 
historians, political scientists, admin- 
istrators of other citizenship educa- 
tion projects, and state school officials. 
Extended conferences were held with 
curriculum experts, sec ondary-edu- 
cation specialists, measurement re- 
search workers, and the faculties of 
‘Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Superintendents of schools 
from 30 cities near New York came, 
and from their numbers the eight 
school systems were selected to put 
on pilot trials of the suggested pro- 
grams. 

While giving attention to all the 
areas of citizenship, the political 
activity of the citizen was chosen as 
the most crucial starting point for 
the project. In order to work the 
program into the curriculum at the 
most logical point, the senior high- 
school courses in American History 
and Problems of 
chosen. 

With these areas in mind, 27,000 
descriptions of educational practice 
were combed for workable ideas. A 
great mass of instructional material 
was culled, and a comprehensive list- 
ing of the principles underlying a 
free society was undertaken. 


Democracy were 


What Has Been Done? 


To attack the problem of teaching 
the skills of citizenship and to couple 
book learning with a course of mean- 
ingful action, laboratory experiences 
in citizenship were gleaned from ex- 
isting studies of educational prac- 
tice. ‘These exercises which give 
actual experience in the activities of 
citizenship have been called “Lab- 
oratory Practices.”” They have as their 
subjectmatter as many of the activi- 
ties of political citizenship as pos- 
sible. 

There are Practices on voting, the 
election of representatives, working 
with tax assessors, surveying public 
opinion, monitoring the factors that 
influence public opinion, formation 
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of pressure groups, cooperating with 
political parties, and many others. 
These programs of action are de- 
signed to give the students actual 
experience in doing the things a 
citizen must do to take his part in 
making the decisions that will affect 
him. 

Some of the Laboratory Practices 
are set up along the principle of a 
“limited budget of power” designed 
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Today’s children live in a world 
of unequaled prospects—and 
unprecedented danger. Modern 
technology has placed within 
the reach of all mankind the 
means to a better life. It has 
also fashioned weapons of de- 
struction that threaten the hu- 
man race with extinction. 

—Carlos P. Romulo at the 
Midcentury White House Con- 
ference. 


to give students real responsibility 
in making decisions. Much of this 
work requires the use of the commu- 
nity at large as well as the school as 
a laboratory for the teaching of citi- 
zenship. Twenty-six Laboratory 
Practice Descriptions have been com- 
pleted and a dozen more are being 
worked on. 

Life, however, is not long enough 
for us to learn everything by experi- 
ence. Much must be condensed to 
the dimension of the printed page, 
the motion picture, the radio, or the 
phonograph record. These resources 
go far beyond the bounds of any 
textbook, but they are so diffuse and 
so numerous that it is difficult for a 
teacher to gain a comprehensive pic- 
ture of what materials he can use to 
teach knowledge about citizenship. 

For this purpose, the project has 
compiled a card file of 1100 items of 
instructional material cross - refer- 
enced to the principles which the 
courses in the schools are already 
trying to teach. Both the Labora- 
tory Practice Descriptions and the 
Materials Card File have been pub- 
lished in limited éditions for experi- 
mental use. 

To assist teachers in using these 
tools, Organization Guides were de- 
veloped. These guides were designed 
to coordinate the topics usually 
taught in an American History 





course, the areas covered in the Prob- 
lems of Democracy course, and the 
newly completed listing of the Prem- 
ises in the Tradition of Liberty with 
the Laboratory Practices and the 
Materials Card File. ‘The guides were 
cross-indexed to make it possible for 
a teacher to start with Premise, Prac- 
tice, or Topic and find suggestions 
for laying out a whole course of 
studies centering around the teach- 
ing of the knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills necessary to good citizenship. 
The project approaches the prob- 
lem of citizenship with full respect 
for the principle of local control of 
educational policy. No course of 
study is advocated; no curriculum 
is recommended. The project has 
brought together a great collection 
of educational methods and instruc- 
tional materials that teachers can 
assemble in any way they see fit. 


Evaluation of the Project 


The eight pilot trials were held 
in the spring of 1950 and checked 
by a large staff of evaluation experts. 
Altho the work of evaluating the 
project will in a sense never be com- 
pleted, it is also true that in 
every case where a teacher has taught 
a course based on the materials and 
methods of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, greater growth has been 
registered in knowledge, attitudes, 
and behavior relating to citizenship 
than was found in “control” classes 
following traditional courses of study. 

But the work has not stopped 
here. Already, 70 schools of the Asso- 
ciated Public-School Systems and 12 
of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council are trying out courses based 
on the CEP plans. The 20 School 
Study Councils across the nation 
have consented to engage in a search 
for more Laboratory Practices in all 
kinds of citizenship. 

The areas of economic, spiritual, 
cultural, and ethical citizenship are 
being investigated. Approaches thru 
the science, English, and unified 
junior highschool courses are being 
prepared. Physical - education and 
home-economics teachers will soon 
be invited to make plans for in- 
tensifying the application of their 
fields to the education of citizens. 

Programs are being tested in 90 
schools now and will be initiated in 
over 400 more in the fall. 
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Developing Number Concepts 


thru planned functional use 


Research Says — § 


Here is another article in the series_ 
designed to interpret basic research 
findings of importance to the class- 
room teacher. Harold G. Shane, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, is coordi- 
cle will interpret research on the 
be written by J. Harlan Shores. 


LL agree that an effective num- 
ber program is essential to 
the balanced development of chil- 
dren. Yet, arithmetic has continued 
to be the “step-child” of the move- 
ment to provide an integrative cur- 
riculum. The continuing isolation 
of number work from other phases 
of the educational program is a ma- 
jor cause of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults so widely recognized. 

It appears to result from the needs 
of teachers and administrators for: 
[1] deeper understanding of the na- 
ture of number concepts; [2] broader 
objectives for teaching and learning 
mathematical aspects of the curricu- 
lum; [3] consistency between the 
theory of learning accepted and the 
theory of arithmetic teaching fol- 
lowed; [4] realistic modifications in 
classroom teaching practices; [5] ad- 
justment of skills instruction to indi- 
vidual differences; [6] development 
of personalized programs in teaching 
problem-solving; and [7] application 
of comprehensive evaluation proce- 
dures. The first three of these will 
be discussed briefly. 


The Nature of Number Concepts 


Fundamental is the realization 
that meanings are not in the number 
symbols, but arise thru the recalled 
experience of those using the sym- 
bols. “Quantity” exists everywhere 
in the “real” world discernible to 





Dr. Harding is professor of education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. He is particu- 
larly concerned with preparation of teach- 
ers of mathematics. 
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the child thru sensory perception, 
while “number” exists as concepts 
based on expérience and logic. 
Teachers realizing this strive to 
concretize, “physicalize,” and objec- 
tify arithmetical principles to help 
children understand: [1] the logic 
of the number system in the organi- 
zation of the 10 symbols 0 thru 9 
for use singly, and regrouping on 10 
to represent any quantity to infinity; 
[2] the various meanings of numbers, 
as “9” may represent a single group 
or three groups of “3” combined; 
[3] the changings relationships and 
values of number symbols in the 
various processes of addition, sub- 
traction, etc.; [4] the interrelation- 
ships of processes, as division being 
the reverse of multiplication and 
that the one fundamental process is 
counting, with the traditional ‘four 
fundamental processes” being short- 
cuts; [5] that “0” is not only a “place- 
holder” but is one of the 10 number 
symbols having a face value in its 
own right and special characteristics. 


Broader Objectives 


Children have continuing needs 
for counting, measuring, using clocks 
and calendars, reading charts, graphs 
and maps, and computing costs of 
toys, food, and clothes. The school’s 
responsibility must go beyond tradi- 
tional goals of computation and 
problem-solving of abstractions. 

Objectives should include helping 
children understand the uses of 
number to: [1] communicate accu- 
rately ideas involving quantity; [2] 
aid in comprehending science, social 
studies, and other subjects; [3] make 
approximations—the greatest use of 
number by most people; [4] classify, 
organize, and record results of re- 
search and work plans; and [5] aid 
in understanding the present civili- 
zation thru the history of numbers. 


A Functional Theory 


The “drill theory,” based on Con- 
nectionism or “S-R bond”  psychol- 
ogy and the oldest organized plan 
for presenting arithmetic, has been 


LOWRY W. HARDING 


disavowed as the weakness of me- 
chanical repetition and autocratic 
procedures were recognized. The 
“incidental learning theory,” devel- 
oped in revolt against rote methods 
and to implement Dewey’s demo- 
cratic philosophy, has been found 
impracticable for many teachers. 

The “meaning theory” appears to 
have resulted from fears that mathe- 
matics would be relegated to a minor 
role by the activity movement and 
that the teaching of arithmetic 
would be “accidental rather than 
incidental.” It represented efforts to 
modernize the drill theory and pro- 
vide “drill with understanding,” but 
is inconsistent with the definition 
of learning as an organic process in- 
volving the whole person in his en- 
vironment. The basic emphasis is 
upon the subjectmatter rather than 
upon the child, and the proliferation 
of workbooks gives evidence that 
“the meaning theory” is the old 
“drill theory” all dressed up. 

A fourth plan, which may be 
termed the “functional-use theory,” 
has been developing thru the efforts 
of professionally concerned teachers 
to place child development above 
subjectmatter while providing a 
sound program for building number 
concepts. 

The concepts and processes to be 
presented to a given group are de- 
termined in terms of the ability and 
maturity of the group. Utilizing the 
children’s own interests, purposes, 
and drives, the teacher plans with 
them and guides them into activities 
and projects involving use of the 
processes to be learned. 

Children who develop number 
concepts thru this plan of teaching 
are inclined to explore, to find out 
for themselves, to think thru proce- 
dures rather than passively accept a 
rule. These intellectual reactions 
demonstrate that the program of 
building number concepts is based 
on child-development principles. 
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|, Most bills can be introduced 

in either house. The procedure gt. 

by which a bill becomes a law is 8) _ 
y much the same regardless of where ‘ 

the bill originates. 
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3. The full committee meets 
in executive [closed] session 
toconsiderthefacts. It 
may kill the bill, approve it 
with or without amendments, 
or draft a new bill. 
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4 The committee recommends the \ 


bill for passage. It is then 
listed on the calendar. 






5. The bill comes up for debate. = 
Depending on the degree of contro” \\ 
versy, debate may last from a few 

hours to several weeks. Amendments 

may or may not be added. The bill 

is then voted on. 
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10. The Rules Committee is one *% . 


of the most powerful of the 
committees in the House of Rep-_ _ 
resentatives. After a bill — 
has been recommended for pas- 
sage by the committee to which 
it was referred, the Rules Com- 
mittee can block it or clear 
it for debate before the entire 
House. [If a bill is blocked, 
a discharge petition, signed by 
218 members of the House, can 
clear the bill for House con- 
sideration. This procedure of 
obtaining a discharge petition 
seldom su ] 
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8. The committee rejects the bill, 
prepares a new one, or accepts the 
bill with or without amendments. 






























Lh. it goes before the entire body, 
is debated, and voted on. 





|). If the bill is passed by the 
second body but contains major dif- 
ferences, either house may request 
a conference committee. The con- 
ferees meet and try to reconcile 
their differences. Representing 
both parties, five conferees are 
usually appointed from each house. 
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14, If the report is accepted by both houses, the billis 
signed by the Speaker of the House, the President of the 
Senate, and is sent to the 
President of the United | 
States. 
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, » PRESIDENT ~~ 
4 ® OF THE SENATE 


15. The President may sign or % niet 

veto the bill within 10 days. rd 

If he doesn’t sign within 10 

days and Congress is still in session, the bill automatic- 
. ally becomes law. If Congress has adjourned before the 10 
days have elapsed and the President has not signed the bill, 
it does not become law. This is known as a “pocket veto.” 

If the President returns the bill with a veto message, it 

pan | still become law if passed by a two-thirds majority in 

each house. 

This pictorial version gives highlights and omits many details and much 
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find this material useful for social-studies classes and on bulletinboards DRAWINGS BY DE GRAFFENRIED LIST 
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Not a “Flunky’”! 


“a/OUR school is as comfortable 
pote cozy and livable as a well- 
kept home,”” commented the visitor 
to Superintendent Newton as they re- 
turned to the office from a tour of 
the building. “I didn’t know school 
buildings could be kept like this. 

“The school building in the town 
where we have been living has dingy 
walls, oily floors, and smelly toilets. 
It is cluttered up from the basement 
to the attic, and there never seems to 
be enough light or fresh air,” she 
continued. 

“Those same problems began to 
disturb us several years ago,” replied 
the superintendent, as they sat down 
in the office for a conference regard- 
ing the enrolment of the visitor’s 
children. “Since your children will 
be attending our school, perhaps you 
will be interested in knowing how 
we have developed our present sys- 
tem of school housekeeping.” 


AS TOLD BY THE 

SUPERINTENDENT ... 

For several years after our build- 
ing was first constructed, the people 
in our community gave but little at- 
tention to maintenance. With a new 
building, they reasoned, little needed 
to be done. They regarded the work 
of the school custodian as a cheap 
“flunky” type of service. 

People employed to do this work 
were usually persons who couldn't 
hold any other position. They had 
no mechanical skills and but little 
knowledge of heating, ventilating, 
power, and plumbing systems. They 
were provided with only the simplest 
type of equipment, paid only meager 
salaries, and were at the “beck and 
call” of everyone around the build- 
ing. 

They had no standards to guide 
their work other than to keep the 
building clean, comfortable, and at- 
tracttve. These are good terms but 
they were not very useful to us when 
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The cusigdian should 


member. What is his 


used to describe the condition of the 
school building or the quality of cus- 
todial service. Everyone seemed to 
give them a different meaning, and 
this led to misunderstanding and 
confusion. 

As a result of these unsatisfactory 
conditions, our custodians were not 
interested in their wwork. They never 
seemed to do anything very well and 
were continually fussing with the 
children and teachers over the details 
of housekeeping. 


We Were Going Downhill 

Repeated complaints from teach- 
ers and pupils helped focus attention 
on the rapidly deteriorating condi- 
tion of the school plant, which only 
a few years earlier everyone in the 
community had pointed to with 
much pride. Desk tops were scarred 
and discolored, walls were streaked, 
hedges were unkept, yards were un- 
sightly, holes and ditches in the play- 
grounds created hazards for children, 
and the fumes from the disinfectants 
and deodorants used in the toilet 
rooms were offensive. 

At first, we placed the blame for 
our unsatisfactory conditions on the 
people we employed as custodians. 
We found fault with the quality of 
their work, complained about their 
attitudes, and lamented that people 
could no longer be employed who 
were trustworthy and responsible. 

Visits to neighboring school sys- 
tems, consultative service from our 
state education department, and a 
little serious study of our own situa- 
tion convinced us that our adminis- 
trative practices and our attitude to- 
ward custodial services were the 
sources of our difficulties. We had 
thought of the custodian as a 
“flunky” and that is what he had 
become in our school system. We had 
tried to escape the cost of custodial 


be an important staff- 


status in your scheol? 


services by maintaining low wage 
scales, purchasing cheap supplies, 
and delaying needed repairs and im- 
provements only to find that we were 
paying twofold thru rapid building 
deterioration, low pupil and teacher 
morale and general dissatisfaction. 


Mr. Charlie 


Our first step toward improving 
our situation was to employ a Ca- 
pable man who would serve as head 
of our custodial staff. We were fortu- 
nate in securing Charles Good for 
this position. He is a likable person 
and to begin with had some knowl- 
edge of plumbing and a bit of a 
knack for mechanical work. Every- 
one who has any contact with the 
school knows Mr. Charlie, respects 
him, and loves him. 

We were resolved to get off to a 
good start, so that summer he and I 
attended a two-week workshop for 
custodians at our state university. 

I expected to be considerably 
bored with a discussion of brooms, 
brushes, mops, and soaps, but found 
this to be one of the most stimulat- 
ing and profitable summer-school 
sessions I have ever attended. As I 
listened to school employes discuss 
the importance of custodial service 
to health protection, safety, and to 
the educational program; personal 
relationships with teachers, pupils, 
the public; codes of ethics; control of 
supplies and equipment; supervision 
of toilet rooms and playgrounds; and 
care of the plant over the weekends, 
holiday seasons and summer-vacation 
periods—I saw custodial work from 
a very different point of view. 

Soon after our return from sum- 
mer school, I invited Charlie to at- 
tend a meeting of the schoolboard, 
and together we agreed upon an 
operating schedule including the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the custo- 
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dial staff, methods of procuring sup- 
plies and equipment, procedures for 
accounting for and the 
number of persons to be employed 


materials, 


by the custodial stafl. This agreement 
became a working policy for our cus 
that 
knew what was expected from them. 


todial service so custodians 


New Assignments 


In this agreement, we decided that 
three fulltime employes would be 
for 
20) 
general-assembly rooms, 
and indoor play space equivalent to 


needed to care our building, 


which includes classrooms with 


corridoi Z. 


four additional classrooms. ‘To assist 
Charlie, we employed Pete Holcomb, 
who had worked several years in a 
local cabinet-maker’s shop, nd 
Whitey Barr, who had worked in a 
local plumbing shop. Together, they 
have made a first-class team. 


All of them are employed on a 
Phru 


repall 


the 
furniture, re- 


12-month basis 


months, they 


summer 


finish floors, paint classroom walls, 
and recondition the heating and ven- 
tilating systems, so that each year we 
begin school with our plant in good 
condition. During the months school 
is in session, their working hours are 
staggered so that one of them is al- 
ways in the build#ag when the school 
is being used. 

Policing toilet rooms, watching 
playgrounds, and taking care of chil- 
dren who have to be admitted to the 
building before teachers usually ar- 
rive were duties that had been for- 
merly assigned to the custodians. 
This practice had never worked out 
well. It had resulted in unpleasant 
relationships among pupils, teachers, 
custodians, and parents and had led 
to some disturbing incidents around 
the school. Some adjustments in the 
schedules of the~instructional staff 
and a little careful planning per- 
mitted us to shift these responsibili- 
ties to teachers to the advantage of 
everyone concerned. 














SCHOOL 
PLANT 
‘MAINTENANCE 


HAT you do, how you 
work, and whether or not you en- 
joy your school life is determined 
in a large part by the condition of 
your school plant. Is it usable? Is it 
comfortable? Is it pleasing? Is it 
a place where you enjoy living and 
working? 

School plants deteriorate with 
age. Equipment and appliances get 
out of adjustment and fail to func- 
tion properly. Dust accumulates, 
and classroom furnishings are soiled 
thru the activities of children and 
teachers. The tread of many small 
feet in the halls and corridors leaves 
footprints and wears the protective 
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covering on floors to a threadbare 
appearance. Educational programs 
change and plant facilities need to 
be brought uptodate. 


ments in the operation of a school 
plant. Maintaining it in good work- 
ing order involves all that is neces- 
sary to meet these conditions. Real 
education is impossible without 
this kind of plant care. It is a joint 
enterprise involving pupils, teach- 
ers, administrators, custodians, and 
maintenance men. It is a commu- 
nity of people living together, cach 
contributing what he is best able 
to do, all sharing in responsibility, 
and all enjoying the benefits of 


a special pamphlet recently pub- 


of School 


written 
managing the maintenance pro- 
gram. 
discounts. Order from AASA., 


These are but natural develop- 


their efforts in a clean, orderly, com- 
fortable, usable school plant. 

If you are interested in this prob- 
lem, see School Plant Maintenance, 


lished by the American Association 
Administrators. It is 
fourth in a series on problems and 
issues currently confronting com- 
munity school systems. It has been 
to aid administrators in 


1951. 24p. 25¢. Quantity 


Teaching Good Housekeeping 

In our school, housekeeping is a 
part of the instructional program 
that claims the attention of everyone. 
Our teachers and pupils are con- 
scious of the dangers of the sharp 
protruding corners of furniture, loose 
banisters, and worn playground 
equipment and are quick to call such 
hazards to the attention of the head 
custodian. They are familiar with 
the quality of paints, floor wax, and 
abrasives. 

Each homeroom has a housekeep- 
ing committee. Scarcely a week goes 
by that Charlie doesn’t meet with 
one or more of these committees to 
talk over their housekeeping plans 
with them. This may involve the ar- 
rangement of the furniture, the con- 
struction of a cabinet in which to 
store a collection, or a box for grow- 
ing plants kept in the classroom. 

Yesterday, he discussed the qual- 
ities of different floor polishes and 
demonstrated the use of a new bufl- 
ing machine to a ninth-grade home- 
economics class. ‘Tomorrow, he will 
meet with the third grade to decide 
the color of paint that will be used 
in their room. 

He and the children are continu- 
ously running tests on the quality 
of custodial supplies. They are now 
checking the wearing qualities of 
three different kinds of floor seals 
with patch tests in the corridors. 
The general-science class marked off 
the areas used for the experiment 
and are checking results. Our pur- 
chase of floor seal next year will be 
guided by their findings. An eighth- 
grade class is checking the quality 
of exterior paints by painting small 
pieces of siding with different makes 
and subjecting them to different 
moisture and temperature conditions. 

Yes, Charlie is a kind of teacher. 
He teaches good school housekeep- 
ing. And all the rest of us are house- 
keepers to a certain extent. It is fun, 
because we plan together in advance. 
It is easy, because we all work to- 
gether. We like our way because it 
gives us a nice building in which to 
live and work. 

I think your children and you 
will enjoy our school. 

—SHIRLEY COOPER, assistant secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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PR Assignment 


HE assignment for school public 

relations in 1951 is a staggering 
one, according to B. I. Griffith, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Ohio 
Education Association and editor ol 
rrends, monthly newsletter of the 
National School Public Relations 
\ssociation. 

Public opinion, which he says is 
“now in flux, will determine the kind 
of role schools will play in a war 
economy. Clear thinkers see educa- 
tion as the nation’s strongest bulwark 
against communism, with strong 
schools as essential to defense as a 
strong military. A large segment of 
the population, however, thinks of 
warfare in terms of armed strength 
alone, with schools to be relegated to 
a secondary role, subject to cutbacks 


’ 


facing peacetime activities.’ 


Campaign Technic 


CAREFUL planning of a bond-issue 
campaign can bring effective results. 
This was the experience at ‘Tulsa, 
Okla. Voters there last year ap- 
proved a $4,800,000 bond issue by a 
25-1 vote with at least a 2-1] majority 
in every precinct. 

A school system report to the 
county planning commission and 
Superintendent Charles C. Mason’s 
annual report were widely used in 
the educational campaign, which 
was carried on for 10 months in ad- 
vance of the election. Before the 
schoolboard called the election, an 
intensive three-week campaign was 
planned in detail. Every possible 
medium was used—from auto stickers 
to a barrage of TV reminder spots. 

Results probably would not have 
been so lopsided in a general elec- 
tion, but even then the outcome 
would have been obvious. One pre- 


cinct, for example, voted 144-0 for 
the issue. 


PR and Report Cards 


SuBsTITUTED for the first report- 
card period of the year in grades one 
thru six at Livingston, N. J., schools 


isa teacher-parent conference. Each 
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Pri 
sions 


parent is invited to visit his child’s 
class before the corrference. 





Lay Advisory Committees 


SCHOOLS across the nation are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
usefulness of lay advisory commit- 
tees, according to a new bulletin 
published last month by the Nation- 
al School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Entitled Lay Education- 
al Advisory Committees, the bulletin 
sells for 15¢ a copy. 


Education Writers Awards 


THe Education Writers Associa- 
tion has announced its annual com- 
petition for awards to be made in 
May 1951 for the best 
writing done during 1950. 


education 


Awards will be made in the fol- 


lowing categories: 


{1] The outstanding articles or se- 
ries of articles, dealing with educa- 
tion, appearing in a newspaper dur- 
ing the year 1950. 

[2] Ihe outstanding article or se- 
ries of articles on education appear- 
ing in a magazine of general circula- 
tion, a radio or television program, 
or wire service during the vear 1950. 

[3] The outstanding work of in- 
terpreting education appearing in a 
newspaper during the year 1950. 

[4] The outstanding editorial deal- 
ing with education appearing in a 
newspaper or magazine of general 
circulation during the year 1950. 

Entries should be submitted 
later than Mar. 15 to Millicent 
lor, secretary-treasurer, Education 
Writers Association, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston 15. 


not 
‘Tav- 


Advertising Council 


EDUCATION as an essential industry 
—in peace or war—will be featured 
in the copy now being prepared for 
a new series of newspaper ads that 
will be available this month from the 
Advertising Council, 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19. Mats for use in lo- 
cal newspapers may be obtained from 
the council without charge. 


“High School Revue” 


More than 35,000 students in the 
highschools of the St. Louis metro- 
politan area have taken part during 
the past year in a program called 
“High School Revue,” which is spon- 
sored jointly by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and radio station KWK. 
Ed Keath, supervisor of the program, 
tells how it happened: 

“This program was designed as a 
public-relations vehicle for the 
schools of the Greater St. Louis area. 
For 28 weeks each vear, we tape-re- 
cord a variety program in various 
highschool auditoriums. The _ back- 
bone of the show is musical work by 
individual students and or- 
ganizations. In addition, we try to 
inform the general public as to the 
history, aims, and current projects of 
each of the schools, following up the 
air broadcast with a feature story on 
our school of the week in the Sunday 
Globe-Democrat. The result has been 


school 


a program that has won unusual ac- 
claim from administrators, students, 
and the general public. 

“Air-wise the ‘High School Revue’ 
became the most listened-to program 
in its time segment during its first 
year on the air despite heavy opposi- 
tion by the other seven radio stations 
in the city, including the networks, 

“This success prompted the sta- 
tion to move the program from its 
1 pm Sunday 6:50 pm the 
same dav, the best time in radio.” 


time to 


PTA Exhibits 

MANY practical suggestions are in- 
cluded in the new Parent-Teacher 
Exhibit Handbook, published by the 
National Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 50¢ per copy. The 
10-page booklet includes several pic- 
tures and 


Coneress ol 
5, at 


illustrate 
methods of preparing exhibits. 


drawings to 


Film 
Marcu oF Time, 569 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, will make avail- 


able in 16mm forum edition early 
this month its feature 


l6mm 


on school dis- 
trict reorganization, Schools March 
On. Prints may be purchased at $55 
each or rented thru film libraries. 
This documentary, filmed in Iili- 
nois, nation’s 


released to the 


theaters in November. 


was 
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Meaningful | 


Mathematics 


INCE the turn of the century, ef- 


forts to improve mathematical 


education have taken several direc- 
tions. Some of the things which 
have been tried have worked out 
pretty successfully and have taken 


root. Others have not worked out so 
well and been discarded. Still 
others are yet in the experimental 


stage. 


have 


On the positive side, it can be 
noted that general mathematics has 
emerged and grown until it has be- 
come a typical part of the mathemat- 
ical program of the junior high- 
school. Noteworthy and helpful mod- 
the 
in algebra, geometry, and 


ifications have been made in 
courses 
trigonometry, tho much remains to 


be done. 


We See That... 


Chere has come widespread recog- 
nition and acceptance of the princi- 
ple that courses which are suitable 
not be suit- 
able for other students, and that par- 
allel courses of different types should 
be offered, particularly in grade nine. 


tor some students may 


New types of teaching aids have been 
devised and made available, and 
work of a laboratory type is becom- 
ing more common. In some high- 
schools, special courses such as voca- 
tional mathematics, shop mathemat- 
ics, and consumers’ mathematics have 
been organized for students who have 
special interests in these directions. 

On the other hand, efforts to teach 
mathematics thru such plans as the 
activity program, socialized mathe- 
matics, and the core curriculum have 
not been very successful. Efforts to 
devise suitable courses of general 
mathematics for grades above nine 
have met with little success. 





Dr. Butler of the Department of Mathemat- 
ics of Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, is coauthor of Trigonom- 
etry for Secondary Schools and of Teaching 
of Secondary Mathematics. 
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Many mathematics teachers feel 
that some highschools have not taken 
seriously their acknowledged respon- 
sibility for maintaining and improv- 
ing the arithmetical ability of their 
students. The mathematical interests 
of the very superior students have 
been notoriously neglected; relaxa- 
tion of specific requirements has ac- 
centuated the need for wise educa- 
tional guidance to prevent waste ol 
ability. 


The Biggest Change 


Probably the most - significant 
change in the whole program of sec- 
ondary-school mathematics has come 
in the junior highschool, where gen- 
eral mathematics has practically re- 
placed straight arithmetic in grades 
and eight and has become 
the typical alternative to algebra in 
grade nine. This change has come 
about in a gradual, orderly, and un- 
spectacular manner over a period of 
years. 


seven 


Closely related to this, and of com- 
parable importance, is the growing 
acceptance of the double-track plan 
for grade nine. It is more than 
an acceptance in principle. It is be- 
ing put into actual practice on a 
large and incréasing scale. 

It provides a much needed alterna- 
tive to systematic algebra for those 
students who de not wish to take al- 
gebra or who cannot pursue it with 
much hope of success, but who need 
further work in order to attain a 
genuine mastery of the mathematics 
of common usage. At the same time, 
it reserves the algebra course for 
those students who wish to take it 
and who can profit from it, and thus 
tends to counteract the deplorable 
but common tendency to dilute the 
algebra. 

It has been"recommended that the 
double-track plan be extended into 
the senior highschool grades, but up 
to the present time not much real 





Significant changes in the teach- 


ing of highschool mathematics 


CHARLES H. BUTLER 


progress has been made in this di- 
rection, Apparently, nobody seems to 
be sure just what ought to go into 
courses in general mathematics above 
grade nine, and few textbooks are 
prepared specifically for such cours 
es. 


Learning What It Means 


Substantial improvements — have 
been made in the traditional cours- 
es in algebra and geometry. It is 
probably a gross oversimplification 
to try to characterize them all in a 
single word, but the one thing that 
seems to stand out most clearly is a 
marked emphasis on meaning. 

In algebra, this emphasis can be 
noted in many connections. For ex- 
ample, formulas and graphs are in- 
troduced very early in grade nine, 
and are given increased prominence 
with a heavy accent on the concepts 
of variables, variation, and depend- 
ence. Operations with signed num- 
bers are being rationalized. The so- 
lution of linear equations is coming 
to be taught as a rational procedure 
with the reason for each step being 
made clear, instead of merely as a 
formal application of 
rules. 

Transposition is giving way to the 
rational operations of addition and 
subtraction. Operations with frac 
tions are made to seem sensible by 
careful explanation and _ analogy. 
Parentheses are coming to be treated 
informally, and the formal rules for 
“removing” 


memorized 


parentheses are being 
found unnecessary. Work in factor- 
ing and operations with fractions is 
being confined to simpler cases than 
formerly, but with more stress on un- 
derstanding and explanation. 

In work with verbal problems, 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed on such things as ability to 
analyze problems, to select essential 
data, to perceive relationships, and 
to formulate solutions. 
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These things represent genuine 
progress in the teaching of algebra. 
They are illustrative of the thoro- 
going and continuing effort to re- 
move from elementary algebra the 
objectionable “formalism” against 
which so much legitimate criticism 
has been directed, and to replace it 
by an algebra which students in 
their early teens can understand. 

There will always have to be rules 
and definitions, and procedures will 
always have to be formalized in the 
sense of being generalized, for this is 
the essence of algebra. But the form- 
alization of procedures in ways which 
convey meaning to the students, and 
at a level appropriate to their ma- 
turity, is not objectionable. 


The Emphasis Is Different 

In like manner, one can observe in 
demonstrative geometry modifica- 
tions which indicate increasing em- 
phasis on meaning and understand- 
ing. Good teachers are not satisfied 
with the mere stereotyped rehears- 
al of memorized proofs. On the con- 
trary, they insist more and more that 
their students be able to state and 
justify their plans of proof, answer 
extemporaneous questions about 
their work, and give evidence that 
they really understand what they are 
doing, why they are doing it, and 
what mathematical right they have 
to do it. 

Increased attention is being given 
to the matter of making students 
aware of the real nature of defini- 
tions and assumptions, of the role 
these play in logical reasoning, and 
of the nature of proof itself. Inde- 
pendent reasoning is encouraged by 
stressing original work. Objection- 
able formalism is reduced by decreas- 
ing the emphasis on memorization. 

Students are being taught how to 
invent proofs by use of the analytic 
approach to problems, as well as how 
to present their work in completed 
synthetic form. The concept of the 
indirect method is coming to be 
taught as a welldefined method of 
strict reasoning rather than as a mis- 
cellaneous bag of tricks. The 
cepts of variation, dependence, gen- 
cralization, and continuity are being 
‘strengthened by grouping certain 
sets of theorems and studying their 
common characteristics. 

The dynamic and practical aspects 


con- 
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of locus are being emphasized. ‘These 
and many other things bear witness 
to the fact that demonstrative geom- 
etry is coming to be taught more and 
more as a way of thinking, a method 
of reasoning which can be applied to 
both mathematical and nonmathe- 
matical situations, and less and less 
as a mere ritual of memorization. 

In both algebra and geometry, 
teachers are making increasing use 
of special multisensory aids and de- 
vices to clarify meanings and con- 
cepts. They include not only films 
and slides but also models, charts, 
diagrams, instruments for laboratory 
and field work, and other special de- 
vices. They cannot be regarded as 
substitutes for teaching, but when 
wisely selected and used they can of- 
ten be very helpful in supplement- 
ing explanations and discussions. 

After the character of the second- 
ary schools changed with the great 
influx of non-college-bound students, 
many people acquired an almost 
emotional reaction against requir- 
ing or even advising any mathe- 
matics beyond the barest minimum 
for those not expecting to go to 
college or to enter professional or 
technical occupations. 

Not infrequently, such an attitude 
has been reflected in the counseling 
and educational guidance that has 
been given to students. It is a short- 
sighted view. 
























Our Direction Is Charted 


A review of changes in mathemati- 
cal education over the past half 
century indicates that we are moving 
toward a program of mathematical 
instruction that will in most respects 
be better adapted, and more func- 
tional and educative than the typical 
program of 50 or 25 or 10 years ago. 

But we shall always have prob- 
lems to face. In the past decade, 
more than a thousand articles deal- 
ing with various matters related to 
mathematical education were pub- 
lished in the United States. This in- 
dicates a wide scope of interest. 

Problems of mathematical educa- 
tion will find their solutions more 
and more thru research and experi- 
mentation and interchange of ideas. 
National, state, regional, and local 
organizations sponsor meetings each 
year for the discussion of questions 
related to mathematical education. 

Large and increasing numbers of 
mathematics teachers are taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities for 
discussion and interchange of ideas 
and information. This vigorous in- 
terest itself represents a promising 
trend in mathematical education. In 
the end, it may prove to be the most 
important one of all. 


Boys use many types of aids 
in learning the math they 
will need in naval aviation, 
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kDER publications of the NEA and _ its 
Q departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern 


ment publications from the Superintendent 


f Documents [Supt Doc Washington 25, 
I. ©. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stumps 
fudio-| isual 
A Directory of Film Evaluations for 


Teachers of Business Subjects prepared by 
Kappa Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon. Guide to 


films and filmstrips available to teachers of 


business films, 


subjects. Summarizes gives 
educational purposes, strong or weak points, 
films. Mimeo. 
Materials Lab- 


University of 


and ‘Ils how to the 


1950 


secure 
H8p. 75¢. Instructional 
Education 


Arbon 


oratory, School of 
Michigan, Ann 


Selected 


ings and 


Listing of Educational Record- 
Film More Effective 
Learning. Catalog of educational recordings 


Strips for 


and filmstrips in the various school subjects. 
1950-51 SOp 
1702 K St 


Fducational Services, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Free 
NW 


Bibliography 


Books for Children. 
Carefully chosen list of approximately 1000 


A Bibliography of 


titles including old favorites and the best of 
the newer books for children. Eighteen cat- 
egories help in the identification and _ selec- 
tion of children’s in- 


books on the basis of 


terests, experiences, and needs. 1950. ed. 
120p. SL. Assn for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 15th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 5. DC 
Civil Defense 
Civil Defense Against Atomic Warfare. 


Selected reading list of information sources 
pertaining to civil defense against atomic 
warfare, prepared by the US Atomic Energy 
Commission for the Natl Security Resources 
Includes government publications 
and books and periodicals generally avail- 


soard. 


able from local libraries and bookstores. 
1950. 24p. 10¢. Supt Doc. 


Classroom Aids 

Creative Playthings. Manual of play ma- 
terials and equipment that seeks to inter- 
pret and make available the kinds of play 
and learning equipment that make for good 
group living and child development. 28p. 
Playthings Inc., 34 N. Brent- 
Blvd... St Mo. 


15¢é. Creative 
wood Louis 5, 

The Dairy, Class Workit. Three-dimen- 
sional aid for enabling children to see the 
dairy farm, milk plant, ice-cream plant, and 
the transportation of dairy products a$ com- 
ponents of one industry. Materials for teach- 
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ers are by Illa Podendorf and Laura Ofte- 
dal. For middle and upper grades. Free to 


Natl lll N. Ca- 


Chicago 6. 


teachers. Dairy 


nal St 


Council, 


Popular Projects by John W. McFarlane. 
Descriptions, with drawings and patterns, 
of eight simple projects, such as bird feeder 


Stations, electromagnets, signal set, games. 


1949. l6p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Craft 
Service, 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, 
N.Y. 

Using Current Materials. Analysis of 


sources and purposes of current materials, 


criteria for selecting, procedures for pro 
and teaching technics for better use 
the classroom. 1950. 
flown Meeting League, 


Columbus 15, Ohio. 


curing 


of such materials in 


52p 


100 8 


Free. Junio 


Front St 


Conservation 


Audubon Teachers Guide to Nature Study 
and Conservation Dorothy A. 
Treat. book of program activities 

Audubon Junior Clubs. Con 
information for teaching nat- 
ural science and conservation. 1949. 90p. S1. 


edited by 
Source 
for use with 


tains much 


Natl Audubon Society, 1000 5th Ave., New 
York 28. 
Better Living through Wise Use of Re- 


Halene Hatcher. Basic under 
standings related to the problems of re- 
the effects of resource 
pairment upon human welfare and national 
security. 1950 No. 15. Federal Se 
curity Agency, Office of Education. 76p. 25¢. 
Supt Doc. 


sources by 


source use and im- 


Julletin 


Federal Aid 


The Facts—on Federal Aid for Schools 
prepared by NEA Research Division. Data 
showing the need for federal aid to educa 
tion by states. Includes latest available fig- 
percents on income; number of 
school-age children; financial effort in rela- 
tion to ability; salaries, preparation, replace- 
ment of teachers; school-property values; 
educational deficiencies and military rejec- 
tions; population; and other pertinent in- 
formation. Rev. Sept. 1959. 3lp. 15¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 


ures and 


Foreign Policy 


Our Foreign Policy. Issued by the US 
Department of State. Brief survey of our 


foreign policy, its roots, what it is, who 
makes it, issues and problems involved 
in it. Dept of State Publication 3972. 


Sept. 1950. 100p. 25¢. Supt Doc. 


Toward a New Far Eastern Policy by Ed- 
win O. Reischauer. Statement of our rela- 
tionship with the Far East, causes of unrest 
there, and a plea that we use the great mo- 
tivating drives of its people as forces with 


which we can and should cooperate. Pam. 
phlet also contains an article entitled “The 
Economic Task in Asia’ -by Howard C, 
Gary. Headline Series No. 84. 1950. 61p. 


35¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 38th St, 
New York 16. 
Graduation Programs 
The 1950 Commencement Manual. De. 


scribes how schools plan and develop their 
programs. Has an extensive selection of ac. 
tual programs and complete scripts, to- 
gether with a summary and description of 
prevailing senior-class activities. 1950. 320p. 
$1. Quantity discounts. Order from the Natl 
Assn of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 


International Education 


Mission Completed by Willard E. Givens. 
Report of the Second US Education Mission 
to Japan, Sept. 1950. Includes progress made 
and the results of the recommendations 
made by the first such commission. Reprint 
from the’ Dec. 1950 NEA JourNat. 
Order from the NEA, 


4p. 


Free 


The Treatment of 
cies in School History 
United States by 


sive 


International Agen- 
Textbooks in the 
Dorothy McClure. Inten- 
analysis of 30 US and 
both elementary 
treatment of all 


world history 


textbooks, and secondary, 


for thei international 
agencies of cooperation which exist today 
or have existed since 1918. US response to 
the UNeEsco 


States “to 


resolution calling on member 
their textbooks from 
the point of view of their effect on interna- 


tional understanding.” 1O08p. 50¢. Supt Doe. 


Marshall Plan Funds 


Counterpart Funds. Nontechnical expla: 
the currency 
counterpart funds are helping to secure the 
best use of Marshall Plan resources in coun- 
the Marshall Plan. 
1950. 16p. Free. Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C 


Public Relations 


An Educational Program for Our Schools. 
Manual for community participation in ed- 
Council 
of School Superintendents, New York State 
School Boards Assn, New York State Assn 
of District Superintendents, and New York 
State Teachers Assn. 1950. 29p. 15¢. J. Cayee 
for Research and 
Special Studies, University of the State of 
New York, State Education Dept, Albany. 


study own 


nation of way in which local 


tries participating in 


ucational planning, sponsored by 


Morrison, Coordi..: ‘or 


Science 
Sponsoring the Science Club by George 
G. Mallinson. Objectives, methods of organ- 
ization, activities, and materials in connec 
tion with the development of science clubs. 
1950. 18p. 10¢. Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo. 


United Nations 

The UN Story—Toward a More Perfect 
World by Dorothy B. Robins and Frederic 
A. Weed. Factual information on the back- 
ground and development of the UN. 1950. 
104p. 254. Education Committee for School 
and College Activities. American Assn for 
the UN, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21. 
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A Fine Job Well Done... 


HIS story began in 1948. Oregon 

educators realized that inflation 
and soaring school enrolments were 
creating serious financial problems 
for the public schools. They out- 
lined the provisions of a new law 
calling for a substantial increase in 
state aid. It was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1949. 

Because of the technicalities of the 
Oregon law, it was a referendum 
measure which had to receive a ma- 
jority vote of the public in order to 
become effective. It was approved in 
the November election in 1950. 

This measure is known officially 
as the Oregon Basic School Fund 
Increase Law. It boosts state aid for 
public elementary and secondary 
education from $50 to $80 per census 
child. It will provide an additional 
$12,000,000 for schools in 1951-52, 
the first year it is effective. This is 
the largest state grant ever secured 
in Oregon. The amount will increase 
annually in direct proportion to the 
Oregon school-census population. 


Background 


This new legislation extended the 
benefits of the 1946 Basic School 
Support Fund to meet new condi- 
tions. It established the principle 
of a more equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all Oregon youth and per- 
mitted the state to assume some re- 
sponsibilities for all the children of 
the state. 

Reliable authorities indicate that 
Oregon school enrolment will nearly 
double in the next 10 years. Thou- 
sands of new classrooms and teach- 
ers and much additional equipment 
must be provided. Over 4000 Oregon 
youngsters were on half-day sched- 
ules last fall due to lack of facilities. 

Birthrate increases and immigra- 
tion are forcing school costs to climb 
higher. The ability of local school 
districts to provide good education 
differs widely. If the additional 
schoo] revenues have to be provided 
entirely by the local school districts, 





Mr. Barss is the editor of the Oregon Edu- 
cation Journal, published by the Oregon 
Education Association. 
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property taxes will inevitably rise. 
Local school property taxes should 
not be forced to pay all of the 
mounting costs; all citizens of the 
state should contribute. 

These conditions pin-pointed the 
need for greater state participation 
in the maintenance of schools. 


Children’s Bill Committee 


This impending school situation 
was presented by the association to 
key representatives of statewide or- 
ganizations as soon as the measure 
cleared the legislature. Would they 
work for the referred measure? Many 
of them had been active in their 
support of it in the legislature. 

Out of that meeting came the 
Children’s Bill Committee. These 
school and lay leaders perfected their 
county organizations in each of the 
36 counties in the spring. During 
the summer, they outlined their pro- 
gram, prepared a budget, began so- 
licitation of funds, and developed 
informative materials. 

The campaign to educate the vot- 
ers on this technical tax measure got 
underway in September. Speakers 
bureaus furnished speakers. Organi- 
zations endorsed the proposition. 
Newspapers gave editorial support. 
Leg- work commiitees distributed 
thousands of leaflets. School condi- 
tions were explained at county fairs. 

Every avenue of public informa- 
tion was utilized to reach as many 
people as possible. The public had 
to be thoroly informed. Nothing less 
would overcome the mounting op- 
position to any proposition which 
“smacked of more taxes.” Despite 
extremely adverse circumstances, the 
voters at the polls sustained the judg- 
ment of the legislature that more 


state aid would help local school dis- 
tricts to meet financial problems. 


Congratulations 

“The passage of this measure in 
tough tax times is a break for Ore- 
gon’s boys and girls and a tribute 
to the thousands who comprehended 
the seriousness of the school situa- 
tion and were willing to fight to 
meet it,” declared OEA Executive 
Secretary C. W. Posey. 

“A debt of gratitude is due the 
Oregon Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Children’s Bill 
Committee for the hours and hours 
of their own time spent in behalf 
of this public-school project. County 
and local teachers associations de- 
serve consideration for their effec- 
tive work in acquainting the public 
with the facts of the proposed meas- 
ure. It was a fine job well done.” 


Blueprint 


Another new development points 
out our needs. This is a 25-year blue- 
print known as A Study of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. It was prepared by the Ore- 
gon State Board of Education with 
T. C. Holy of Ohio State University 
as compiler and chief consultant. 

The survey contains nearly 300 
specific recommendations and a 
wealth of background information. 
Major emphasis is focused upon the 
need for school-district reorganiza- 
tion. Other areas include organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision, ed- 
ucational program, instructional 
personnel, school materials, auxil- 
iary services, school housing, and 
finance. Bills to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations are being introduced 
into the 1951 legislative session. 





Basic school fund increase is approved in Oregon. 


RICHARD H. BARSS 








Want 


To Take 
a Trip? 





— 


The San Francisea-Oakland Bay Bridge 


Then, consider taking a before- or after-convention tour with the NEA. 


OR those who want more than a 
FE superficial impression of their 
country while enroute to the NEA 
mecting in San Francisco [July 1-7], 
the NEA Travel Division, cooperat- 
ing with castern and midwest state 
associations, has planned three dif- 
ferent tours to California. 


Before 


Beginning by train in a number of 
East-Coast cities, the tours converge 
in Chicago, where a_ stop-over is 
made for a guided city-tour,, From 
Chicago, one may select the north- 
ern, central, or southern tour to San 
Francisco. 

The northern tour stops first in 
St. Paul, then crosses North Dakota, 
follows the Red Lodge Highway 
thru Montana, crosses Idaho, and 
stops in Spokane for a tour around 
the city and a trip to the Grand 
Coulee Dam. Crossing Washington, 
the tour stavs in Seattle for a day 
and then heads south to Portland. 
The last lap to San Francisco is a 
ride thru the redwood country of 
Northern California. 

From Chicago, the central tour 
gocs to Omaha and across Nebraska 
into Colorado and Denver. North- 
west of the “Mile-High City,” the 
tour group visits the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park and Grand Lake 
before continuing the journey west 
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to Salt Lake City. After a visit in 
this capital of the Mormons, the tour 
crosses the rest of Utah and cuts 
thru Nevada and the mountains of 
California to the coast. 

Kansas City is the first stop on the 
southern tour. From there, an over- 
night train ride takes the tour group 
to Santa Fe for two days in New 
Mexico’s bilingual capital and in the 
old Spanish-Indian town of Taos in 
the Sangre de Cristo foothills. After 
traveling westward to spend a day 
in the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the tour moves to Los Angeles 
for a last stopover before the ride 
along the coast to San Francisco. 

All the routes to San Francisco are 
scenic and interesting. But so is the 
city itself. The home of over 634,000 
people, it is located at the tip of a 
40-mile peninsula. The city is con- 
nected with a shorter peninsula by 
the Golden Gate Bridge, which spans 


the narrow pass into the San Fran- 


cisco Bay. 

NEA members who would like to 
receive more information concern- 
ing one of the three preconvention 
tours to San Francisco should con- 
tact the executive secretary of their 
state education association. 


And After 


Two of the regular NEA summer 
tours have been planned as _ post- 


convention tours beginning imme: 
diately after the San Francisco meet- 
ing. Both are air tours—one to 
Hawaii and one to Mexico. The 
Hawaii tour, planned in cooperation 
with the Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion and the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 
leaves from San Francisco for a week 
in Honolulu and another week of a 
combined air and motor-coach tour 
of the islands of Molokai, Hawaii, 
Maui, and Oahu. 

The Music Educators National 
Conference, the Pan-American Un- 
ion, and a committee of Mexican 
teachers, organized in 1946 by the 
Ministry of Education to assist NEA 
tour programs in that country, are 
cooperating with the Travel Divi- 
sion on the Mexican air tour, The 
tour originates in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, and E] Paso. 

One week is spent in Mexico City 
and its vicinity. A nine-day tour by 
private cars takes the tour members 
west of the capital to Morelia, 
Uruapan, the new volcano Paricutin, 
Patzcuaro, and the resort of San 
Jose Purua. Traveling eastward, the 
tour visits Cholula and Puebla, then 
passes the capital and drives to Cuer- 
navaca and Taxco to the southwest. 

The 1951 summer tour booklet 
including description and costs of 
these two tours is available from the 
Travel Division, NEA headquarters. 
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Local Parties an 


There is a great need to study realistically, 


the functioning of local governmental agen-* 


cies and the machinery of political parties. 


FRE are some suggestive, prac- 
ti tical questions concerning ev- 
ervday political practices. Phe ques- 
tions may be considered as challenges 
j How 
How el- 
fectively could your pupils reply to 


each? 


both teachers and pupils. 


would vou answer them? 


1 Do you know the political o 

eanization olf your community? 
What party is usually in the 
iideile? 

b. Who are the leaders in parties 
in Vour community? 

©. How well do the voters in your 
community accept their responsibil- 
ity in primary and general elections: 

2) Do vou understand the lan- 
vuage of politics? 

[3] Do you know how political 
parties carry on their work? 

a. What is the work of the 
committee in the community? 

b. Whv do people become party 
workers? 

c. What are the functions of party 
workers? 

d. How may patronage be used 
as a tool by the party organization? 
Can this be 
community? 

e. How mavy this 
machine rule? 

f. What mav the citizen do to im- 
prove the situation? 

[4] Do you understand the polit- 
ical processes of nomination and 
election? 

What methods may be used for 
nemination? 

b. In what way may the primary 
he considered more important than 
7 general election? 

How is the campaign carried on, 
the how does it affect the citizen? 

d. What are the requirements for 
icgistration and voting in your com- 
munity and state? 

How is balloting carried on in 
\our community? 

f. How does this method compare 
with others in respect to assurances 
of secrecy, guarding against fraud 


Parts 


applied in your own 


affect boss and 
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and undue influence, 
racy of counting? 

g. How does your community seek 
lo get its citizens to vote? 

[3] What is the responsibility ol 
the citizen in regard to the political 
processes of his community? 

a. Should a citizen be a party 
member? If so, how can the average 
citizen influence the*organization of 
his party? 

b. Is it better to leave all political 
action to the “politicians”? 

c. What is you responsibility as 
a citizen in preparing yourself to 
understand the political process and 
acquiring habits of citizen- 
ship? 


ease and accu- 


good 


Knowledge of how political parties 
operate—how candidates are selected, 
how bosses influence 
and how “invisible” 
functions—is as 


government, 
government 
important for the 
citizen as knowledge of the structure 
of government. Citizens in a com- 
munity, to be constructive, must take 
an active part in the political proc- 
ess. To that end, they must not only 
be informed about organization and 
methods of political parties, but they 


The material for this article has 
been freely adapted from a publica- 
tion of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, an NEA department. 
This 128-page bulletin, Parties and 
Politics in the Local Community, was 
written by Marguerite J. Fisher and 
Edith E. Starratt. The new edition of 
this popular bulletin has just been 
published and is available from the 
NCSS for $1 per copy with usual 
NEA discounts. 

This teacher’s resource unit gives 
a full analysis of the operation of 
political parties and politics in the 
local community, case examples of 
actions taken by citizens and groups 
to obtain better government, sources 
of information on how to find out 
about local communities, and many 
references to material aids and teach- 
ing activities. 


d Politics 


must be motivated to assume their 
share of the responsibility of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 


Problems for Social- 
Studies Teachers 


Teaching about political parties 
and politics in the local community 
demands more initiative and inge- 
nuity—yes, and more work, too—on 
the part of the teacher than does 
teaching about national and inter- 
national affairs. Textbooks and 
other reading references in abun- 
dance are available to aid you in in- 
terpreting the national and world 
scene to your students. But compar- 
able reading materials about your 
own town or village or city or county 
are all but nonexistent. The com- 
munity itself must serve as your 
basic textbook as well as laboratory 
lor direct observation. 

Teachers must adapt the material 
and study of the community to their 
particular 
There 


school and grade level. 
is also a very great necessity 
for adapting such a study to com- 
munity conditions. 

lt may be that in a_ particular 
there is such sensitivity 
on particular political issues that it 
would make it inadvisable to use 
your own community as the labora- 
tory for certain activities. If this is 
so, some other communities may be 
substituted as subject for study by 
your class. 


community 


Under any circumstances, caution 
will be necessary to avoid treading on 
sensitive ground. These factors, how- 
ever, should not deter the teacher 
from introducing the study of polit- 
ical processes and handling the topic 
in an objective and nonpartisan 
manner in the classroom. 

Another point of importance is 
that teachers must be wary of en- 
couraging students in action that is 
not in their province. Here again, 
when necessary, examples drawn 
from other communities can be used 
to show what action has been taken 
in certain situations. A teacher will 
need to know his community well 


21) 


; 








and accurately to judge its temper. 

It must be remembered that the 
purpose is to describe political proc- 
esses as realistically as possible and 
to give practice in 
within the student’s range of compe- 
tence. The teacher then must be an 
interested and informed 
his community, taking 


those processes 


citizen of 
his share in 
community life. 


The Citizen's Responsibility 

The questions at the beginning of 
this article indicate the need fon 
sponsible citizens to be informed 
this vital The that citi- 
zens themselves are responsible for 
the kind of 
cannot be 


re 


area, idea 
they have 
too strongly. A 
few quotations from the publication 
on which this article 
this point clear. 

“If party work is left to those who 


vovernment 
stressed 


is based make 


have a selfish and material motive, 
whose fault is it if the government 
is poor?” “Mac hine rule is dependent 


upon an apathetic and indifferent 
citizenry, and, as it the 


more 


continues, 
tend to become 


apathetic 


people even 
conclude it 
is hopeless to fight the machine.” 
“The machine’s task is made 


because 


because they 
easier 
the average voter stays away 
the primary.” ‘““The party or- 
ganization may run the government, 
but the average citizen does not run 
the party organization.” 

Democracy demands that we have 
an enlightened that par- 
ticipates actively in civic and polit- 
ical affairs. It is important that the 
accept their responsibility 
to develop such a body of citizens. 

A study of local parties and pol- 
itics alone is not the total program 
of education for 


from 


citizenry 


schools 


democratic citizen- 
ship, but is an important part and 
is often badly neglected. Citizenship 
in the local community is important, 
and many of that 
area and that be carried 
over into state and national affairs, 
and even international activities. 


the learnings in 
level can 


Some Outcomes 


A student who has studied politi- 
cal processes should: 


[1] Develop certain basic generali- 
zations about politics concerning: 

The importance of political 
processes in the lives of Americans. 


The functions of our. two- 
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party system, which requires a well- 
developed organization of workers 
for its operi ation. 

The dangers to good govern- 
ment and the attempts which have 
been made to overcome them. 

d. The responsibility of the citi- 
zen in attaining good government for 
his community, especially in respect 
to voting, participation in party ac- 
tivity or other agencies, working for 
good government, and being in- 
formed about his community. 

2) Acquire particular informa- 
tion, necessary to the understanding 
of the generalizations, especially in 
terms of the actual carrying on of 
political practices in his own com- 
munity and in the country at large. 

[3] Show progress in the develop- 
ment of certain skills, as 

a. The ability to gain, interpret, 
and use information ‘about political 
procedures from all possible sources. 

b. The ability to understand and 
use properly the concepts commonly 
expressed in political chatter. 

c. The ability to form judgments 


















Junior 

think- 

; t I would be re- 
in 1950, I asked, “How 


1 like to n a club? 
cat it the cue ” Some 
hands went 
ued, “T here will be no 
‘officers, or set_meetings. 
have to do is live up to 
monn on the card I gave 
you first entered my 
sien man your mother 
s.you are”—and agree to write 
yin 1950, telling me where 
whatyou are doing, and 
gress you have made. In 
1 ‘will answer, telling you 
eat” Woery bor 
are “ad y's 
, up ‘Sek ena 7 faces 
ices hor pynecied their in- 












‘letters and calls and. hristr 





in political matters on the basis of 
knowledge of the operation of pol- 
itics in general and in the specific 
instance. 

[4] Develop certain attitudes con- 
cerning his community, to the end 
that: 

a. He appreciates the role of pol- 
itics and politicians, and their serv- 
ices to the community. 

b. He is alert to the problems in 
his own community and the country. 

c. He is willing to accept his re- 
sponsibility in politics, and work 
with the agencies working for im- 
provement in government. 

[5] Let these things influence his 
behavior to the extent that he will: 

a. Keep informed about political 
situations, thru reading, attendance 
at meetings, talking with informed 
people, observation. 

b. Observe wherein he may put 
his citizenship into practice in his 
school and in his community. 

—MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, executive 
secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


students. 
As the year 1950 drew to a close, 







cards came from all parts of the 
United States and from abr 
Many of my former students di¢ 
forget to write, for such is huma 
nature. But an encouragingly lai 
number out of the nearly five 
thousand boys who had Sen in my 
classes since 1932 have communi- 
cated with me either by mail, tele- 
phone, or personal visit. : 

Each student who has communi- . 
cated with me has expressed in 
Tecel seat vast I had vat 

or—gratitude for the moral 
advice given and the incentive. to 


om ong paid especially “ 


dividends is the emphasis, - 
taught good workmanship, aed 
Sitog that quality in manhood : 
make for success, The oe 
of the students to the requirements. 






_of the future seemed to me to add 


zest to their efforts and to give 
- real incentive. 
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EFORE the school year closes, members of local 

associations may wish to appraise the effective- 

ness of their professional organization. For this pur- 

pose, the following checklist [adapted from the 

NEA Research Bulletin tor October 1948, “Local 
Education Associations at Work’’| is offered. 

A few illustrative questions are listed under each 

of the 15 general criteria. Indicate how you think 

vour local association rates on each of the items be- 





wr 


| 
LOW HIGH 
. BACKGROUND FOR ACTION 
, {1} Membership participation—A strong, 
i informed, loyal membership. which partici- 
pates in decisions of policy governing the as- 
sociation and which cooperates as individ- 
} uals in satisfying action in some part of the 
e association’s work. 
e | [a] Does the individual member have 


i; opportunity to influence policy Gece? 1. sicceeeeee 

[b] Is the number of members close to 
100% of the possible maximum? werrTr tt 7 oo 

{c} Are there enough general member- 

ship meetings—once a month during the 

| school year—to keep members interested 
and informed? see ecceccces 
[d] Is there a systematic plan for keeping 
i members informed in writing of activities in 

$ progress and plans in making? 

[2] Constitution and bylaws—A written 


constitution and bylaws, setting forth clear- 
ly the purposes of the association, delega- 





«CF tion of responsibility for achieving these 

os | purposes, and rules of procedure. 

ao [a] Does the association have a written 

constitution? wert, se oe 

y [b] Is its statement of purpose an ade- 

, quate basis for its present activities? see wees eres 

= {[c] Does it outline clearly basic condi- 

: tions of membership, duties of officers and 

zs committees, rules of procedure? eee eeeeees 

y i [d] Does every member have a copy? $606 60006 8.6 
3] Officers—An adequate number of 


officers, selected democratically on the basis 
of proved abilities for association service, 
and organized for efficient executive action. 

{a] Are officers elected in April or May, 
to give time for planning during the sum- 
mer? 

[b] Are officers chosen by methods that 
give the widest possible opportunity for 
democratic choice by members? 

{c] Does the executive committee hold 
regular meetings? 

{d] Is provision made for continuity of 
service of officers for two or three years, 
either by extended terms or by policy of 
reelection? 


ee eed 


{e] Is the danger of too long tenure of 
office avoided by a policy or by a stated 
limit on the number of reelections? 

|4] Committees—A group of standard 
committees, so assigned as to cover the 
major continuing services of the association, 
supplemented by special committees for 
limited assignments. 
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low by placing an “X” on the line somewhere be- 
tween “low” and “high.” When you have finished, 
connect the “Xs.”’ If the resulting profile is reason- 
ably straight and close to “high,” you may well be 
proud of your organization. If it zigzags and is close 


to “low,” it means there is room lor improvement. It 


would be interesting to have all members of the 
local association appraise it individually and then 


compare their ratings. 


[a] Are enough standing committees ap- 
pointed to provide for continuing action 
on association objectives? 

[b] Are committees appointed early, so 


as to give opportunity for planning during 
the summer? 


[c] Are areas of committee work clearcut 
so as to avoid duplicate effort? 


{d] Are committees required to report to 
the executive committee? 


[e] Are committees given adequate funds 
with which to carry out assignments? 


[f] Is provision made for discharging 
committees when they have served their 
purpose? 


[5] Staff and headquarters—For the large 
association, a paid staff working from a 
headquarters office, to supplement, but not 
replace, the volunteer services of officers 
and members. 


[a] Is provision made for clerical service 
so that officers may not have to use their 
time for routine duties? 


[b] Is provision made for professional 
services [¢.g., executive secretary, public-re- 
lations counsel] to coordinate the execution 
of the association’s policies? 

|c| Is a headquarters office maintained? 


[6] Dues—Membership dues large enough 
to finance a professional program, handled 
thru businesslike budgeting and expending 
of the association's funds. 


[a] Are local association dues large 
enough—perhaps $1 a month—to finance a 
professional program of action? 

[b] Are funds budgeted, audited, and re- 


ported to the membership in businesslike 
way? 


|7| Autonomy—Cordial working relation- 
ships with the board of education and 
school executives [who may be association 
members| with no relinquishment of com 
plete responsibility by the association for 
independent statements of policy and action. 

[a] Does the association seek the coopera- 
‘tion of the schoolboard and the adminis- 
trative authorities? 

[b] In determining policy, does the asso- 
ciation accord to opinions of administra- 
tive officers only the same weight accorded 
to opinions of other members? 


Low HIGH 


“see eeeeeene 


“eevee eeeeee 
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%| Cooperation— Maintenance of coopera- 
tive relationships with other community or- 
ganizations and agencies 


ja] Does the association seek the advice 
and cooperation of other community groups 
in planning and carrying out educational 
projects that affect the community? 


[b] Does the association cooperate in 
community planning groups and other 
community projects compatible with ideals 
and goals of the association? 


9) Affiliation—Affiliation with, and = the 
establishment of, two-way cooperation with 
the state education association and NEA. 


[a] Is the association affiliated and ac- 
tively cooperating with the state education 
association and the NEA? 


[b] Does the association request consulta- 
tion and help from the state education as- 
sociation and the NEA on projects in which 
/ these organizations can cooperate? 


[c] Is provision made for helping to for- 
mulate policies and programs of state and 
national organizations by sending delegates, 
with expenses paid, to state and national 
conventions? 


[d] Is the local association responsible for 
collecting dues for state and national asso- 
ciations? 


fe] Does the association carry on. all 


letterheads and publications indication of 
its state and national afhliations? 





PROGRAM OF ACTION 


| 

| 10] Professional services—Continuing and 

special activities directed toward the profes 

sional growth of the members and continued 

| improvement in professional services ren- 
dered to pupils. 


fa] Is a fundamental objective of the 
association the kind of teaching that will 
seek to understand children and youth and 
help them to develop their individual pos- 
sibilities to the highest possible level? 

[b] Does the association sponsor at least 
one project a year aimed directly at im- 
provement of professional services rendered 
by members? 

{[c] Are the varying needs of different 
groups of the membership recognized in the 
activities for professional growth? 

[d] Does the association cooperate con- 
structively in planning and improvement of 
the school system’s administrative arrange- 
ments for teacher growth in service? 

fe] Does the association seek to stimulate 
the members to work individually at self- 


evaluation and improvement of professional 
skills? 


[f{] is continuing attention given to the 
maintenance of high ethical standards in all 
teaching relationships? 










cial activities directed toward building up 
and maintaining at a high level the esprit 
de corps and professional morale of the 
teaching profession, 


{Ll} Esprit de corps—Continuing and spe- 


[a] Does the association sponsor social 
,, and cooperative undertakings by which 
“members grow in sense of status and pride 
in the teaching profession? 
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LOW HIGH 








[b] Are special efforts made to welcome 
new teachers into the profession and to 
utilize the contribution they can make? 

{c] Are efforts made to recruit promising 
young people for teacher education? 

{d] Are provisions made for personal 
courtesies and services to members, that will 
strengthen their sense of belonging to a 
group of professional friends? 


|12| Teaching conditions and _ status—lo- 
cal provisions—Continuing and special ac- 
tivities directed toward improving and 
maintaining at a high level local conditions 
of teaching and the economic status of 
teachers. 


fa] Does the association have one or more 
committees for study and improvement of 
conditions of teaching and economic status 
of teachers? 

[b] Have provisions been made for co- 
operative economic services [e.g., credit 
unions, group = insurance, hospitalization] 
that the association can sponsor for its 
members? 


[13| Teaching conditions and = status— 
state and federal provisions—Continuing 
and special activities directed toward estab- 
lishment of state and federal legislation and 
administrative procedures that will guar- 
antee adequate educational opportunities 
and conditions of teaching in state and 
nation. 


[a] Does the association participate ac- 
tively in efforts to improve state legislative 
standards that affect educational standards 
and conditions of teaching? 

[b] Does the association participate ac- 
tively in efforts to improve federal legisla- 
tion that may affect the adequacy of edu- 
cation? 


[14] Citizenship—Continuing and _ special 
activities directed toward discharging the 
civic responsibilites of the teaching profes- 
sion, thru local, state, national, and world 
citizenship. 

[a] Does the association assume responsi- 
bilities for rendering community services 
and offering leadership in cultural and edu- 
cational undertakings for which the asso- 
ciation may have special resources? 

{[b] Are community problems affecting 
the welfare of children and youth given 
special attention in the civic activities of 
the association? 

{c] Are members urged to exercise the 
right of suffrage and to assume all other 
duties of responsible citizenship? 

{d] Does the association interpret citizen- 
ship broadly, by giving attention to issues 
and services that are of state, national, or 
world scope? 


[15] Interpretation—Continuing and _ spe- 
cial activities directed toward interpreting 
education and the profession to members 
of the association and to the public at large. 


[a] Is use made of press, radio, and other 
agencies of mass communication to inter- 
pret the program and aims of the associa- 
tion? 

[b] Does the association observe American 
Education Week, and make the most of 
other opportunities to interpret the aims 


and program of public education to the 
citizens? 
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'it hard to concentrate; 


f to learn. 


. HAT is the effect of too 

Ww large a group on the teach- 
ing and learning in your classroom?” 
| asked a group of teachers from 
the Oak Street Elementary School 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. All of 
these teachers at one time or another 
had taught classes that they felt were 
much too large for effective work. 
All, at the time of this interview, had 
classes of reasonable size. 


What About Primary Grades? 

Primary teachers were the first to 
be queried. The replies were not 
slow in coming. 

“All children,” said Mrs. Edna 
Judd, first-grade teacher, “but espe- 
cially little children, need lots of 
individual attention. With too many 
in the class, I simply can’t reach 
around to give them the attention 
each child should have.” 

“How 
asked. 

“More than 30 in the first grade,” 
replied Mrs. Janie P. Howell, anoth- 
er first-grade teacher. “Classes of 40 
and 50 are simply impossible so far 
as doing good work is concerned.” 

“In large classes, the children find 


many are ‘too many’?” | 


their atten- 
tion is divided because of the activi- 
ties of too many children,” added 
Mrs. Judd. “This affects their ability 
Under the circumstances, 
it is extremely difficult to teach fun- 
damental skills adequately because 
we cannot do enough concrete work 
in explaining the technics, methods, 
and the basic understandings that 
underlie skills and technics. There 
isn’t enough time to give to the slow 


| child—or to the bright child, for 


that matter.” 

“There isn’t time to find, explore, 
and develop the talents of the group 
adequately,” remarked Mrs. Howell. 
“Little children love music, story 


| hour, and all those experiences that 


make for readiness in all learning. 
The varied experiences with which 
they come to school make readiness 
for all kinds of learning all the mor 
essential. But they are time-consum- 
ing. Just the routine in large groups 
Is time-consuming and takes away 
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precious hours that should be given 
to developmental teaching. Growth 
in independence and responsibility 
is especially important in the first 
grade. I can’t help them to learn 
these things well when the group is 
too large.” 

“It interferes, too, with good 
teacher-pupil relationship,” said 
Mrs. Judd. “There is much that a 
child needs to tell his teacher, and 
the teacher needs to listen, for thru 
this sharing of experience there is 
built up a feeling of rapport, securi- 
tv, friendliness; and learns 
much about the child’s habits of 
thinking, his attitudes, his homelife, 
his language habits, and is thus bet- 
ter able to teach him. Even when I 
divide my class into groups, there 
are too many 


teacher 


for good work.” 

“A sense of security means every- 
thing to the child,” added Mrs. 
Howell. “If a child wishes he were 
at home instead of in my classroom, 
I know something is wrong, and | 
can’t teach him well when there is a 
wall between us. Furthermore, if a 
child is happy in school, he 
doesn't develop the right attitude or 
feeling for school. We always ask: 
‘Did you have a good time in school 
today?’ If not, we find out why.” 

Mrs. Howell took up the discus- 
sion here. ‘““The playground is hard- 
er to supervise. There are more acci- 
dents, less play space. It is harder to 
find suitable games for the children 
to play at recess. The children can’t 
experiment with new games that 
take space. In fact, they can’t experi- 
ment with new things in the class- 
room, either, as much as | 
like them to.” 

Mrs. Judd: 
the type of experiences teachers can 
give them, too. We have to be more 
formal in our teaching. Every child, 
especially the slow child, could get 
more if we had the opportunity to 
give him more. Class space is filled 
with tables and chairs! Discipline is 
more of a problem, too. At night, 
I'm just worn out, not from hours, 
but from the number of children, 
from adjusting to so many different 
personalities.” 


not 


should 


“Large classes affect 


| The Effect of Class Size on Learning 


“It takes just that much longer to 
hear 42 children read and to get in 
all the skill-teaching that is needed,” 
Mrs. Dorothy Cloud of the third 
grade remarked. She felt that since 
we know now a great deal about in- 
dividual differences in our pupils, 
we ought to be able to use that infor- 
mation in teaching them. Every 
child ought to have an opportunity 
to succeed in something. 

“Furthermore,” she continued, “I 
like to check a child’s work with him. 
It is lifeless if it has to be checked 
apart from the child. Large classes 
rule this out, too.” 


What About Upper Grades? 

When the upper-grade teachers 
were confronted with the question 
of how class size affected teaching 
and learning, many situations were 
reported which were similar to those 
of the lower grades. For example, 
Mrs. Rouillard, fifth-grade teacher, 
felt that the greatest difference lay 
in the personal attention she could 
vive each child, and what she could 
know about him. 

“With every additional pupil, the 
book work and paper checkup in- 
creases. Reading groups have to be 
larger; the quiet children are al- 
lowed to ‘slide by’ because I can't 
identify them adequately in a large 
group. 

“When a class gets larger than 50, 
teaching becomes mass production,” 
asserted Mrs. Margaret Hartman ol 
the sixth grade. 

“I think large groups promote ex 
hibitionism in some children,” said 
Mrs. Groschan, fourth-grade teacher, 
“while the reticent child is simply 
submerged in the crowd. Then, too, 
I have to fall back too much on a 
skill routine. Group discussion is 
hard to handle. I can’t give the best 
type of developmental program be- 
cause along with freedom must go 
training in the ability to handle it. 
Some children cannot work without 
constant and | 
can’t give it in a large class. 

“The large class is likely to have 
pupils who cannot find themselves, 
cannot show their real ability. There 


supervision, just 


915 








is too much Competition for atten- 
tion,’ Mrs. Groschan continued, 
“and cliques form, too.” 

Adequate practice and training in 
the social amenities, manners, how 
to set a table, how to open a door, 
and 
properly constitute still other casual- 


how to greet an older person 


ties of the too-large class. Too often, 
too, teaching becomes talking, these 
teachers said, “and that’s not good.” 

Smallet make 
flexible teaching. For example, Mrs. 


groups lor more 
how she used the 
electric current to 


on electricity. The 


Rouillard told of 
the 
unit 


failure of 
motivate a 
pupils were deeply impressed with 
the importance of electricity in thei 
lives. Large groups make this adapt- 
ability difheult, 1 
the teachers agreed. 

It is with the 
parents that the upper-grade_ teach- 


not impossible, 


in their re lations 
ers find still another significant ef- 
fect ol “Smaller 
lessen parental complaints because 
the children are happier in smaller 


groups,” asserted Mrs. Rouillard. 


class size. groups 


“Perhaps there are fewer com- 
plaints, too,” added Mrs. Groschan, 
“becausc in a smaller class it is easier 
to 
children’s attitudes, and help them 
to grow in selfcontrol.” 

“Discipline,” added Mrs. Shotwell 
“Is not just a 
matter of keeping children quiet, It 


set up behavior standards, mold 


f the sixth erade, 


© 
involves growth in selfcontrol. Where 
space is insufhe ient to carry out de- 
sirable activities, it is bound to be 
harder to learn to get along peace- 
ably with one’s neighbors.”’ 

Mrs. Shotwell emphasized the ne- 
cessity of good parent-teacher rela- 
tionships in understanding children. 
“[ had one child six months before 
I realized there no mother in 
the home. Had I known that, how 
much better I could have under- 
stood that child’s problems! Where 
the home conditions are not good, 
it is doubly important that the teach- 
er know this. The larger my classes, 


was 


the less well I can know my pupils’ 
home conditions.” 

These upper-grade teachers, too, 
‘elt that with a large group there 
was a tendency to “lean” on the 
brighter children, which meant that 
the more limited pupils did not re- 
ceive their due attention. They spoke 
of the effect this had on the children 
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who needed remedial work, but who 
were “lost in the shuffle” because of 
the dominance of those who did not. 

One girl, for example, who need- 
ed extra help, resorted to cheating 
in order to make passing grades. “It 
is a tragedy when success is meas- 
ured only in terms of grades, for 
then grades become the most impor- 
tant thing to the child,” the teachers 


agreed. 


Other General Difficulties 


That brought up the whole ques- 
tion of grading. The teachers felt 
that there is great need for better 
ol pupil 
there is 


evaluation 
that much 
paring of grades; too much punish- 


ac omplish- 


ment; too coll 
ment inflicted by parents when they 
marks. Yet, 
erades and grading become ever 
more difhcult and uninformative 


are displeased with 


when classes are too large. 

“A child’s accomplishment should 
be evaluated in total terms, and in 
terms individual 
these teachers. 


abilities,” said 
“There is need for 
evidence to show school progress so 
that 
then 
is not 
ing.” 

Just the sheer physical energy and 


ot 


understand what 
children are learnine. But it 
CaS\ translate that learn- 


parents HAY 


to 


Not only the wellbeing but the 
survival of coming generations 
depends on the emergence in 
these dark days of young men 
of stature: young 
men and women whose bodies 
are 

clear 


and women 
whose minds 
free. 
with 


strong, are 
hearts 
human under- 


standing, and whose talents are 


and whose 


are warm 


devoted to high purposes. 

—Leonard W. Mayo at the 
Midcentury White House Con- 
ference. 


the time required to change from 
one activity to another is still anoth- 
er difference between the large and 
the smaller class. There is bound to 
be more the 
each 


with 
in 


motion 
They get 


waste 
group. 
other’s way. 
The listening habits of the group 
were brought up by Mrs. Hazel- 
grove, seventh-grade teacher, and 
Mrs. Hartman. They felt that it was 


larger 


much harder to teach a large group 





to listen well. Children in a large 
group tend to feel less responsibility 
to be participants. Thus, they miss | 
much of the training in group work, } 
Their span of attention is shortened, | 
if indeed they listen and participate 
at all. ““And too, there is less creative 
teaching because the gifted teacher 
cannot share her particular talents | 
because of class demands.” 

There are innumerable wavs, say 
these teachers, in which an increase 
in numbers works adversely for desir- 


. a ’ 
able learning. ‘They are agreed that, 


when 
classes are too large, good room. ar- 


regardless of grade level, 


rangement is destroved; reading 
circles and work groups are crowded: 
centers of interest, display space, play 
areas. must give wav to chairs oj 
desks; supplies become an even great- 
er problem; the teaching of the skills, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, suffer: 
developmental teaching is hampered. 

Large mean field 


classes fewer 


trips. Time, effort, safety, and learn. | 


ing experiences are involved in these 
excursions. ‘The larger the number 
of children, the greater the hazards. 


Effect on the Teacher 


Teaching is strenuous work at 
best. It is a constant physical and 
mental strain. It has great satisfac 
tions, but those satisfactions can be 
destroyed thru the sheer drain on 
the teacher’s energy, and that drain 
can finally affect the quality of the 
teaching and learning. 

Teachers, as well as their pupils, 
are entitled mental 
physical health. Their weekends 
should be free for rest, refreshment, 


to good 


and ¢ 


a 


for civic and other community in | 
terests. When they must devote their | 


weekends to school work constantly, 
because of large classes, they tend to 
become irritable, to lose their sense 
of humor—and much of the real joy 
to be found in teaching. They hesi- 
tate to start things that make for 
sellimprovement, because they ar? 
just too lived. 

If all parents everywhere under- 
stood how much their child’s welfare 
and happiness in school depended 
upon being in a class of reasonable 
size, they would see to it that their 
schools had the support that would 
make reasonable class size possible. 

—RUTH COYNER LITTLE, assistant 
editor. 
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Selection-of-the-Month 

The American Citizens Handbook 
is an ideal volume to place in the 
hands of the soldier in camp at home 
or overseas. It contains in compact 
form the ideals and principles for 
which generations of Americans have 
fought and for which we are fighting 
Included are the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, 
and other great documents of Amer- 
ican liberty; the Hall of Fame cover- 
ing the lives of great Americans in 
all walks of life; more than 200 pages 
of the best-loved poems and songs: 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; and many other interesting 
features. 608p. 

Why not order a copy today sent 
to vour favorite soldier or sailor? 
Send $2 to the NEA giving the camp 
or army address, and the volume will 
be sent directly. Or order a copy sent 
io your home and forward it after 
reading it vourself. Order from the 
NEA. 


now. 


Biography 
Patriot, Robert Morris by Elea- 
the 
man who financed the Revolu- 
both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, was nick- 
named the “Host of America,” made and 
lost a fabulous fortune, and helped guide 
our nation in its earliest days. 

The author is a teacher at Davis High- 
school, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 1950. 280p. $4. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 


Civil Defense 


Health Services and Special Weapons De- 
fense. “Developments in atomic, biological, 
and chemical warfare have created a need 
to devise new civil-defense plans which must 
recognize the most challenging possibility 
inherent in these new methods of warfare— 
that we could have, in a short span of time, 
tens of thousands of living casualties requir- 
ing immediate treatment,” says the opening 
chapter of this important publication. It 
was prepared for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration by the Health Resources 
Office of the National Security Resources 
Board. 


Forgotten 
nor Young. This is the lively story of 
enterprising 


lion, signed 


The volume describes in considerable de- 
tail the problems dealing with special 
weapons of defense, the leadership of health 
Services in civil defense, training needed, 
first aid and ambulance services, health 
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supplies, water, sanitation, special health 
services, nutrition, and many other aspects 
of civil defense. 1950. 260p. 60¢. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


Educational Publicity 


BENJAMIN FINE, education editor of The 
New York Times, and one of the nation’s 
leading interpreters of education, has re 
cently revised his volume. Educational Pub- 
licity. 

Dr. Fine discusses the necessity of long- 
range programs, community relationships, 
how to develop, produce, and place pub- 
licity, deal with newspapers, organize a staff, 
or count the costs. The text is filled with 
examples of right and wrong procedure. 
Rev. 1950. 561p. $6. Harper and Brothers, 
19 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 


For Librarians 
Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries for 1951 
edited by Will Schoyer and Maxine Allen 
Schoyer. More than 750 annotated anniver- 
saries of interest in 1951. Includes events 
important in biography, sports, heroic deeds, 
science, education, the arts, and folklore, 
and others. 1950. 90p. $2. Will Schoyer and 

Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh 19. 


Career Women 

Career Women of America, 1776-1840 by 
Elisabeth Anthony Dexter is an account of 
American women who worked outside the 
home between 1776 and 1840. They pursued 
a surprising number of occupations and 
might well be classed. among the first “busi 
ness and professional women” of our coun 
trv. 

Pi Lambda Theta, national association 
for women in education, granted the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Award in 1949 to the un- 
published manuscript. 1950. 262p. $4. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. 


Help for Parents 


How To Help Your Child in School by 
Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. Here is a 
book that takes parents into the schoolroom 
and shows how and what a child is taught. 
It covers a child’s school years from nur- 
sery-school age up to junior high, discussing 
the routine of work and play in all grades; 
explains what has been discovered over the 
last 20 years about how a young child grows 
and learns; shows how this new knowledge 
is changing school methods, and how it can 
help parents to understand their own child's 
learning problems. 

It answers hundreds of pressing questions 
that parents today are asking about their 
child and his school, such as: How are the 
“Three Rs” taught today? When should my 
child start to read, and how fast should he 
learn? Should I help with homework? 1950. 
368p. $2.95. The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th 
St., New York 17. 


Professional 


Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems by Hollis L. Caswell and associates 
A new book in curriculum whose purpose is 
to appraise new developments and spread 
good practice. The basic factors which make 
continuing curriculum improvement essen- 
tial in American schools are first presented; 
experience in curriculum programs as the 
modern curriculum movement has devel 
oped is then appraised; this is followed by 
an indication of the kind of administrative 
provision considered desirable to facilitate 
sound curriculum work and a statement of 
general criteria for appraisal of a curricu- 
lum program. 

Ihe remaining chapters provide reports 
of current curriculum programs of various 
types. Programs include those of Battle 
Creek [Mich.], Denver, Glencoe [II].|. Kings 
port [Tenn.], Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
\lameda County [Calif.], Florida, and Mich 
igan. 1950. 462p. $3. Bureau of Publications 
leachers College, Columbia University, New 


York 27. 


School Game Book 


RAINY recess periods and noon hours when 
pupils cannot get outdoors make The School 
Game Book by Margaret E. Mulac and 
Marian S. Holmes particularly welcome to 
teachers. 

The nearly a hundred 
games, activities, songs, and recreation ideas 
graded, with directions written to bx 


volume contains 


read 
to the class by the teacher, making previous 
preparation unnecessary. 1950. 13lp. $2.50. 


Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 


Reading 

Keeping Reading Programs Abreast of 
the Times compiled and edited by William 
S. Gray. Proceedings of the 1950 Annual 
Conference Reading held at the 
versity of Chicago. 1950. 247p. $2.90. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Chicago 37. 


on Uni- 
The 
Ave., 


Stories of Mountain People 


Jesse Sruarr [author of The Thread That 
Runs So True] has a new volume entitled 
Clearing in the Sky, which consists of 21 
brief stories or sketches about the simple 
life of Southern mountaineers. 1950. 262p. 
$3.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. 


The McGuffey Family 


The Story of the McGuffeys by Alice Me- 
Guffey Ruggles. An account of the family 
that produced the famous “McGutley Read- 
ers.” The book emphasizes the two brothers, 
William Holmes McGuffey and his brother 
Alexander Hamilton McGuffey, who wrote 
the readers, but it includes other descend- 
ants, relatives, and friends of the Scottish 
emigrants, William McGutley and his wife, 
Ann McKettrick, who founded the McGuffey 
family in this country. The book is inte: 
esting as a rather informal review of the 
life and times of the authors of the famous 
readers. 1950. 133p. $3. American Book Co., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 
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Assembly Program 


i Q NE ol 
sembly 


by a freshman class which called its 


our most effective as 


programs was given 


presentation “Famous Paintings Set 
Mrs. W. Braxton 
Bandy of White County Highschool, 
Sparta, 


to Music,’ writes 
Lenn. 

\ large picture frame was built in 
the center of the stage with the vocal- 
ist and plano on one side and nar- 
and title rack on the other. 
In the 


rato 


carefully 
dressed and posed to resemble as 


frame, students 
nearly as possible the painting por- 
trayed—“made” the picture. As the 
curtains opened, the narrator told 
the story of the picture and some- 
thing about the artist. Then, as the 
audience enjoyed the portrayal of 
the painting, the vocalist sang an 
appropriate song. Illustrative paint- 
ings and sones might include: 


PAINTING SONG 
“Le Benedicte” The Lord’s Prayer 
“The Boy and That Little Boy of 


the Rabbit” Mine 


Capital City Quiz 
Mary CLARA BLACKMON, Harts- 
ville, S. C., sends us her quiz on the 
capital cities of the United States. 
Each statement suggests a capital 
city. Answers follow the statements. 

[1] A boat with makeup, [2] a maid 
cleaning 2000 pounds of laundry, 
[3] the Gem of the Ocean, [4] a Scots- 
man’s words for a man of means, [5] 
a legendary bird, [6] a small stone, 
(7} a diminutive automobile, [8] a 
famous western trail, [9] the discov- 
erer of a new world, [10] a cultivated 
tract with a spring on it, [11] sur- 
gery for a boil, [12] the fourth Presi- 
dent of the US, [13] where all work 
in harmony, [14] what takes care of 
us all, [15] the seventh President of 
US, [16] famous cliffs on English 
coast, [17] where Washington crossed 
the Delaware, [18] a noted Indian 
scout of the West. 





ANSWERS 


[1] Baton Rouge, La., [2] Washington, 
D. C., [3] Columbia, S. C., [4] “Rich Mon” 
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[Richmond], Va., [5] 


| Ariz., [6 
Litthe Rock, Ark., [7] Austin, Texas, [8] 
Sante Fe, N. Mex., [9] Columbus, Ohio, [10] 
Springfield, Ill, [11] Lansing, Mich., [12] 
Madison, Wis., [13] Concord, N. H., [14] 
Providence, R. L., [15] Jackson, Miss., [16] 
Del., [17] Trenton, N. J., [18] Can 
Nev. 


Phoenix, 


Dover, 


son. City, 


Fifth-Graders Make Quilts 


FIFTH-GRADERS in Ansell’s 
class at the ‘Taylor Nor- 
folk, Va., helped their teacher serve 
on the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers. Last Easter, 
they planned and produced a radio 
program built on the theme of 
among children every- 
where. They promised to make two 
quilts, one for a children’s hospital 
in England, the other for a similar 
hospital in Palestine. 

Making the quilts called for co- 
operation, information, exact meas- 
urement, 


Jessie 


School in 


friendship 


organization, persistence, 
the giving of one’s self to help chil- 
dren in need in other parts of the 
world. The project was a good les- 
son in international-mindedness, says 
Miss Ansell. 


Fun at the Noon Hour 
New MILrorp, N.J., schools have 
a quict game program which they 


put into operation at the noon hour 
in inclement weather. The program 








centers around a game library located | 
in one corner of the gymnasium, | 
Pupils take out a game as they would | 
a library book. A game librarian 
checks the game and the condition 
of the equipment borrowed. Games 
are stored in a box especially con. 
structed for that purpose. 

“In addition to the regular quiet 
game equipment, we utilize the gym- 
nasium facilities such as basketball 
backboards for basketball shooting, 
and other games which do not in 
volve running,” reports Frank Wolly. ! 
nec, of the New Milford Junior 
Highschool. 


We Go to a Faculty Meeting 


VERNON HIcks, principal of Kerby 
School, Pointe, Mich., has 
found that a good way to get the | 


Grosse 


most out of a professional article is 
to use it, as the basis of a faculty 
meeting discussion. He used E.'T. Me 
Swain’s article, “His Own School,” 
in the December 1950 NEA JourRNAL 
in this way. A faculty committee was 
chosen to lead the discussion; special 
points in the article were singled out, | 
and questions on each point were | 
prepared. The points and questions : 
were sent to the teachers belore the | 
meeting. 

“| have found several articles this 
year that not only carry an inspira- 
tional message, but which can be put 
to good practical use in our class 
Mr. Hicks. 


rooms,” says 


Arbor Day 


For several years, the fifth-grade 


¥ 
classes of Mary E. E. Bennett, Kil | 
gour School, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have 
aided in beau- 
tifying thei 
school grounds § 


and have en- | 
couraged 
others to do 
likewise. 


The picture at left 
shows pupils ex 
amining a new 
honeysuckle plant 
donated by theit 
class. 


REE: I 
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N E Activities 


Future Teachers Followup 





Seven Future 
Teachers of Amer- 
ica and four spon- 
sors who attended 
the Midcentury 
White House Con- 
ference are actively 
engaged in follow- 
up work. They have 
each prepared a 
flexible plan for 
sharing 
gleaned 


ideas 
from the 


conference. 





Business Education in 
Western Area 


He recently organized Western 


Business Education 


Association, 
which is now the official western re- 
vion of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, will hold its first 
convention in Portland, Oreg., Mar. 
21-22. President is ‘(Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


New School Secretaries Associations 


CoLorapo, Connecticut, and Kan- 
sas have formed state associations of 
school secretaries, affliated with the 
National Association of School Sec- 
retaries [an NEA department]. 


Consultative Services 


STEWART B. HAMBLEN, field con- 
sultant for the project in applied eco- 
nomics, sponsored by the committee 
on studies and standards of the 
(American Association of Colleges for 
Veacher Education, is available for 
Visits to member institutions of this 
NEA department. 

By reason of a grant-in-aid from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Mr. 
Hamblen’s services can be 
without cost. 

At present, Mr. Hamblen is mak- 
ing up itineraries for the period up 
to Aug. 31, 1951. He plans to stay 


secured 
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about days each 


For 


two on 


information 


campus. 
about the type 
ol consultative services offered, write 
to Warren C. Lovinger, 
secretarv, AACTE, 
eonta, N. Y. 


assoc late 


sox 138, On- 


Voving In 

THE Music 
Conterence, 
has 


National 

NEA department, 
an ofhce at NEA 
Vanett Lawler, as- 
sociate executive secretary, and her 
Anne C. Martin, are 
cated on the third floor. 


Educators 
an 
established 
headquarters. 


secretary, lo- 


School 


Two “Drive-in 
community 


Administrators Conferences 


Conterences” for 
school administrators 
will be held in Apxil under the 
sponsorship of the AASA, the NEA 
Department of Rural Education, the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and with the coop- 
eration of organizations and _insti- 
tutions in the regions. 

The conference for the Southwest 
region {Ark., La., N. Mex., Okla., 
Texas] will be held in New Orleans. 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, Apr. 8-10. 

The Midwest conference will 
meet in Topeka, Kans.~at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, Apr. 22-24. ‘These states 
will be represented: Kans., Lowa, 
Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. D., S. D. 


Women Students and 
Vobilization 


He implications of mobilization 
and detense for women students will 
be considered at the convention of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women, an NEA department. 
Meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 26-29, the group will be 
addressed by Martha Sharp, execu- 
tive secretary, mobilization policy 
committee, National Security Re 
sources Board, and Colonel Kath- 
erine Towle, director of 
US Marine Corps. 


wonmeci), 


To Fit a Trimmed Purse 


THe NEA will offer three “Econ 
omy Tours” this summer. ‘Two 
will be streamlined versions of the 
regular Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Pacific Northwest-Calitornia tours: 
cost will be from $100 to $125 less 


than the regular tours. 
Mountain - 


The Rocky 

Southwest 
Economy Tour replaces a longer tow 
formerly offered by the Travel Divi 


California 


Classroom Teachers 
Conference 





THe Art Gallery at Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., will be the site of 
the Eighth Classroom ‘Teachers Na- 
tional Conterence, July 9-20. “wo 
semester hours of graduate or under- 
eraduate credit will be offered. At- 
tendance will be limited to 366. For 
information, write the Department ol 
Classroom ‘Teachers, NEA head 
quarters. 
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sion; it will cost approximately $240. 
‘Tow booklets 
from the Division ol 


NEA headquarters 


are now. available 


Travel Service, 


Committees Serving 

Elementary Principals 
Pur NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals has two tem- 
porary committees working on [a] 
professional standards for the ele 
and 
'b| a bulletin to suggest appropriate 


mentarv-school — pring ipalship 


professional activities for local and 
state associations of clementary prin- 


cipals. Paul H. Van Ness, principal, 
Central Avenue School, Newark. 
N. J. is chairman of the forme 


William F. 
principal, Victor -1.. 
Milwaukee, Wis., ol 


Buboltz, 
Berger School, 
the latter. 


COMMILLE: 


Kit on Marshall Plan 
The Marshall Plan: A Work Kit 


recently the Economic 
Administration, is be- 
the NEA Com- 
International Relations 
to its advisorv members and high- 


issued by 
Cooperation 
ing distributed by 
mittee on 


school international-relations club 
sponsors. A study guide, prepared by 
Paul Todd, editor of Socral 
Education, is Additional 
kits mav be obtained tree from ECA, 
800 Connecticut Ave. NAV... Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


Lewis 
included. 





A Test for the Teacher 


For the past several months, we have 


asked you questions about your local, 
state, and national associations. Do you 
know what the teaching profession has 
done on an international scale? 

For the answers. turn to vour NEA 
Handbook, If you do not have a copy, 


order one from NEA headquarters, St. 
[1] What do the initials WOTP repre- 
sent? [S66 
{2} When was WOTP organized? [336] 
{3} Who is the general of 
WOTP, and where is the headquarters 
of WOTP located? [$67) 
1} What is the relationship of WOTP 
to the UN and Unesco? [369] 


secretary 


>|] Who can belong to WOTP? [370 


i} What part did the NEA play in the 
blishment of WOTP? [366] 


| Who is president of WOPP? [375] 
What part did the NEA 


establishment of UNrsco? [S61] 


ests 





x 


play in 





9} What were the purposes of the War 
and Peace Fund and the Overseas Teachei 
Fund? [58-59, 362) 

[10] Where should vou write for most 
of the Unesco publications? [363 

fll] For what purpose was the US Na- 
tional Commission for UNg sco created? [364] 


2) 


Ww. A. 


Mr. EARLY, 
superintendent of 
schools in Arling- 
ton County, Va., 
took ofhce as pres- 
ident of the NEA 
Department of * 
Rural Education , 
on Feb. 21. Seep- § 
erintendent Early, 
who 
John S. 
tWo-Vveul 


Early 





O'NEAL’S 


succeeds 
Carroll, just completed a 
term as president of the 


Education 


Virginia Association. 





Publications Put on Records 


Purer publications of the Educa- 
tional are be- 
ing recorded as “talking books” at 
the request of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind: Education for 
We Being, American 
and International Ten- 
sions, and Education for All Amert- 
Youth. 


Policies Commission 


Kconomu 
Education 


can 


The Help Yowve Been Seeking 

Tue National ‘Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, spon- 
sored by the NEA Division of Adult 
Education Service and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, has begun 
a year-round consultation program 
as an extension ol 
held at 

It is felt that 
a training program demands con- 
structive help, both in the develop- 


the summer lab- 
Bethel, Maine. 
the etlectiveness of 


Oratory 


ment of readiness in future partict- 
pants and in the followup training 
of persons who have already partici- 
pated in the laboratory. 

Consultation can be given in the 
planning of work-type conferences, 
including training and use of lead- 
ers, resource persons, observers, and 
recorders, and the use of evaluation 
technics both during and after the 
conference. ‘The consultant can help 
with leadership and inservice train- 
ing programs by assisting either the 
persons who will be leaders or the 
training staff that is to prepare 
others. 

Human-relations training would 
include identification of various 
phenomena of group _ behavior, 
analysis of different membership 
roles which help or hinder group 
progress, skills of group diagnosis, 
goal-setting, decision-making, and 


the 
shared 

Consultants can help individuals 
learn the skills of effective group 
discussion, technics of fact-finding 
to discover the group’s real in. 
terests, technics to gain wider par- 
ticipation even in large audiences, 
and technics to evaluate the effective. 
ness of a meeting. 


concept that 
function. 


leadership is a 


Fact-finding and evaluative meth- 
ods can be applied to stafl-training 
situations, the problem of com. 
municating new skills to others, 
problems of administrative and _ su- 
pervisory relationships, and various 
interpersonal relationships in groups, 


The development of the NTL con- 
sultation program is made _ possible | 
by a grant from the Carnegie Cor. 
poration of New York. Before mak. 
ing a request for consultant help, the 
interested group should make a pre- 
liminary its problem. 
The more definite the statement of 
needs, the more realistically the con- | 
sultant can estimate the possibilities 
of collaboration before any commit- 
ments are made. 

To facilitate this service, the NTL 
has added stafl Re- 


analysis of 


two members. 





For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 
Washington 6, D.C. 


16th St. N.W,, 


eee 


American Education Week—Novy. 11-17. + 
Theme: “Unite for Freedom.” ' 
: 


1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July | 
2-6. San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: | 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leatiet 155. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 338, 346, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 


book, pages 249-537. 


NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, | 
pages 25-46. ‘ 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro ~ 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 


TTS OL Toe 


a 


Affiliated state and local associations: See 


Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. ' 
| 
NEA Dues 
Regular—including full active privileges 
g $s | 
and a year’s subscription to JournaL....% 


Special—including full active privileges 
plus a vear’s subscription to JourNaL, Re 


search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNnaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 


$150 or $15 annually for 10 years 
Retired—If NEA member for five yeals 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip: 
tion to JOURNAL, not other privileges 
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consultation is being co- 
ordinated by Gilbert Krulee at the 
University of Michigan. 

Gordon Lippitt will serve on the 
NEA headquarters staff for eight 
months as fulltime field consultant. 


scare h 


Write for Your Free Copy 


Your Usefulness in the Making, 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 5, and 
one of a series of guidance leaflets 
on the fundamentals of life and 
should be placed in the 
hands of young people who are grad- 
uating from school or college. For 
a single free copy, send a stamped, 
selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, 
NEA JourNAL, NEA headquarters. 


vrowth, 


NEA and Department 
Calendar 


Mar. 7-10—Southwestern Division Conven- 
tion of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Oklahoma City. 

Mar. 9-10—Northwestern Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Pendleton, Oreg. 

Mar. 16-17—Southwestern Regional Confer- 
ence. NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 18-21—California - Western 
Convention of the Music 
tional Conference, San Diego. 

Mar. 22-24—Midwest Conference on 
Life and Education, Kirksville, Mo. 
Mar. 26-29—Annual National 
\ssociation of Deans of Women, Chicago. 
Mar. 28-31—Northwest 


Division 
Na- 


Educators 
Rural 
Convention, 


Division Convention 


of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Missoula, Mont. 
Mar. 28-31—Convention of the National 


Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Mar. 29-31—First Annual Conference, Mid- 


dle Atlantic Region. NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Baltimore, 
Md. [Md., D. C., Va., N. J., Del., Pa.] 

Mar. 29-31—Meeting of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa. 

Mar. 30-Apr. I1—North Central Regional 
Conference, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Des Moines. 

Apr. 2-4—National Conference on Higher 
Education, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 3-6—Fourth Annual Conference, North- 
west Region, NEA Department of Elementa- 
ry School Principals, Spokane. [Wash., Oreg., 
Idaho, Mont., Utah] 

Apr. 4-7—Central District Conference, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
lion, and Recreation, Des Moines. 

Apr. 5-7—Regional Conference on Instruc- 
tional Problems sponsored by NEA depart- 


ments and = state and _ local 
Voledo. 
Apr. 


associations, 


5-7—Southwest District Conference, 
\merican Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Reno. 

Apr. 7-11—North Central Division Conven- 
tion of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Apr. 8-10—Southwest Conference on Admin- 
istrative 


, Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, sponsored by AASA and NEA 
NEA JOURNAL—March 1951 





Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 


Dr. OBERHOLT- 
| ZER, superintend- 
ent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo., 
has been elected 
president of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of School 
Administrators. 
As the successor 
to Warren Travis 
White, Dr. Oberholtzer begins his 
one-year term of office Mar. 15. 





Department of Rural Education, New Or- 
leans. 

Apr. 9-11—Great Lakes Regional Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 12-14—Northwest District Convention, 
AAHPER, Bellingham, Wash. 

Apr. 17-20—Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Midwest District Confer- 
ence of AAHPER, Detroit. 

Apr. 18-20—Rocky Mountain Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 


Apr. 18-21—Southern Division Convention 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Richmond. 


Apr. 18-21—Annual meeting, International 


Council for Exceptional Children, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 
Apr. 19-21 — Third Annual Conference, 


Southeast Region, NEA Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, Birmingham, 
Ala. [N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn.] 
Apr. 20-21—Northeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom ‘Teach- 
ers, Woodstock, Vt. 

Apr. 20-21—Annual spring meeting, 
States Council for 
ington, D. C. 
Apr. 22-24—Midwest Conference of Com- 
munity School Superintendents and Princi- 
pals, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, and National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Topeka, Kans. 

Apr. 23-27 District Conference. 
American Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation, New York City. 
Apr. 28-May I—Eastern Division Convention 
of ‘the Music Educators National 
ence, Atlantic City. 


Middle 
the Social Studies. Wash- 


-Eastern 
Association for 


Confer 


Other Events 


April—Cancer-Control Month—Learn 
Seven Danger Signals of Cancer. 

Apr. 2-8—National Boys’ Club Week. 
Apr. 7—World Health Day. 

Apr. 9-15—National Sunday School Week. 


» « 
Programs, 


the 


posters, and other information 
available free, Laymen’s National Commit- 
tee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 

Apr. 14—Pan American Day. {Materials fon 


observance available. Write Section of Spe- 


cial Events, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.} 

Apr. 28-May 5—Boys and Girls Week. 
Theme: “Looking Forward with Youth.” 


Contact the Rotary club nearest you. 








One thip - 
A-thousand scenic delights 


on GREAT NORTHERN 


e Glacier National Park in Montana 
@ Spokane and Grand Coulee Dam 
© Seattle, Tacoma, on Puget Sound 
@ Vancouver and Victoria 
in Canada e Portland, 
gateway to California 


P. G. HOLMES, 

Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. NJ 31 


I am planning a Western vacation 
this year. Please send me information on 
vacation attractions on Great Northern. 

















Name mien 

Address 

City State 
International 


ACADEMY OF SPANISH 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 9 August 17 


Fifth summer session. Beginning, intermediate, 
advanced Spanish. Conversation with indi- 
vidual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in Eng- 
lish at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and board 
in hotel or homes. Credits accepted in U. S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


» (Registrar in charge of all enrollments) 





VACATION STUDY IN EUROPE! 


Courses for teachers, students of French, Spanish, Ger- 
man at Universities in France, Spain, Austria; lecture, 
social, excursion programs, Holiday Course in Copen- 
hagen; Bayreuth. Salzburg Music Festivals: accredited: 
independent travel time. Write for folder. 


from 9999.00 


from 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19, N.Y. Cl 7-7225 
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om te gur corners 


Interpreting the School 


tHe Veterans’ 
School, spon- 


sored by the 
School District 
of the City of 
Eric, has been 


conducting a 15- 
minute televi- 
sion program 
each week since 
\far. 7, 1950. Its 
has 


inter- 


p tl} pose 
been to 
pret the policies, 
ob- 
jectives, and ac- 
tivities of the Veterans’ School to the 
viewing public. 


pi On edu Cs, 


In this picture of an actual tele- 


the educational 


cast, and 


financial 
aspects of the school are being dis- 
cussed. Programs have teatured the 





16 vocational departments and the 
broad academic department of the 


Veterans’ School. Information on 
telecast technics and procedures may 
be obtained trom the Erie School 
District. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Mail the Lesson 


(CHILDREN who live in Australia’s 
‘outback” (a region remote from 
cities and towns) live too tar apart 
to justify even a one-teacher school. 
The state education departments, 
therefore, maintain correspondence 
schools. Children start receiving their 
lessons by mail once a_ fortnight 
after they reach age five. Instruc- 
tional leaflets take the place of text- 
books. Each child has three note- 
books for each subject; while one is 
being corrected, the second is in the 
mail and the third being used. Post- 
age is paid both ways by the educa- 
tion department of each state. 


For the Children 


Since December 1946, when the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund was estab- 
lished by unanimous vote of the UN 
General Assembly, it has spent and 
is spending some $150 million on 
food, clothing, and medical help for 
undernourished and ill children. 
In every case, the recipient gov- 
ernment matches the fund’s aid. 
Besides its feeding program which 


9299 


has reached eight million children, 
its clothing program which has 
helped about six million children, 
and its TB program, the fund is pro- 
viding insecticides, 
equipment 


vaccines, and 
for campaigns against 
major diseases affecting children; up- 
todate training of pediatricians, 
nurses, and child-health workers; and 
is helping to build up maternal and 
child-health and other welfare serv- 
ices. 

A three-reel film, For All _ the 
World’s Children, sponsored by the 
UNICEF, is a record of the UN’s 
work on behalf of the undernour- 
ished and sickly children thruout the 
world. Inquire from UN Children’s 
Fund Comnfittee, New York 16. 


Your School Can Share 


For 10 years, School Bundle Days 





to serve underprivileged children 
here and abroad without regard to | 
race or creed. 
Arrangements for Bundle Days are | 
made by superintendents of schools | 
with the Save-the-Children Federa- | 
tion. The federation furnishes ship- 
ping bags and tags, pays the freight, 
and gives the schools publicity ma- 
terial for press and radio programs, 
School desks and books which have 
been discarded by welltodo commu. 
nities are also collected and trans. | 
ferred to less fortunate areas. 
Sponsorships are arranged by the 
federation for worthy, needy indi- | 
vidual children or schools. ‘To spon- 
sor a child costs $96 a year ($8 a 
month). 
By provision of a $72 sponsorship, 
dreary and illequipped schools are 
frequently encouraged to undertake } 
improvement projects which build 
morale and brighten the school both 
inside and out. For further informa- 
tion, write to Save-the-Children Fed- 
eration, 80 8th Ave., New York lI. 


UNESCO Plans Education Centers 


PLANs for creation of a network of 
fundamental education centers have 
been approved by the 
board of UNersco, 

The plan, which would be financed 
by private and government funds 
outside Unesco’s regular budget, 
calls for establishment of a network | 
of six regional centers in five of the | 
areas of the world where UNEsco’s 
member states are seeking help in 
their efforts to eradicate illiteracy— 
Equatorial Africa, Latin America, 
the Far East, India, and the Middle } 
East. 


) 
| 


executive 


Opportunities for Study Abroad 


More than 30,600 foreign-study 
opportunities are reported in 
Unesco’s new edition otf Study |} 
Abroad, an international handbook 
of fellowships, scholarships, and 
study grants. Columbia Universit 


have been sponsored by the Save-the- Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
Children Federation. This nonprofit City, $1.25. 
corporation was organized in 1932 [Continued on page 224] 
QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH 
What effect is television having 
on the schoolwork of your pupils? 


Answers of about 100 words are requested. Some 


will be published in future issues of THE JouRNAL. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


1 Can Hear It Now, Vol. |— 
Edward R. Murrow (narrator) 
Voices and events of the past. 
(Roosevelt’s First Inauguration 
to the surrender of Japan) Com- 
plete on 33% Long Playing Rec- 
ord ML 4095 or 78 rpm Set 
MM-800 


commentators) Both complete on 
33% Long Playing Record ML 
4149 or 78 rpm Sets MM-822 
and MM-823 


Lincoin’s Gettysburg Address — 
Charles Laughton, Reader. 78 
rpm Record S-271-M 





Pleasure Dome—An audible an- 
thology of modern poetry read 
by its creators and edited by 
Lloyd Frankenberg (Poems by 
T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, 
e. e. cummings, William Carlos 
Williams, Ogden Nash, W. H. 
Auden, Dylan Thomas, Eliza- 


— Prose, Wesley Addy, Reader 
(Selections by Jefferson, Webster, 
Lincoln, Everett, Abbott, Root, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Antin) 78 rpm 
Set E-6 


Masterpieces of Literature, Vol. It! 
Great Themes in Poetry, Album 


‘ : S . Il. Basil Rathbone, Reader 
1 Can Hear It Now, Vol. ti— Dewey at Manila— 1898 oe beth Bishop). mee get's “ Sest-te ilies. Menuet. 
Edward R. Murrow (narrator) Speaks—No. 1) Colum! ia Play- Playing Record ML 4259 or 7 Stevenson, Keats, Hunt, Ste- 
(From V-J Day to the 1948 elec- ers (The Battle of Manila in the rpm Set MM-877 . ““w o 28 


tions—leading events are told in 
the voices of the participants) 
Complete on 33% Long Playing 
Record ML 4261 or 78 rpm 
Set MM-881 


| Can Hear It Now, Vol. I! — 
Edward R. Murrow (narrator) 
(1919-1932 voices and events, 
read and re-enacted, of a glamor- 
ous era) Complete on 33% Long 
Playing Record ML 4340 or 78 
rpm Set MM-963 


You Are There—The Signing of 
the Magna Charta, June 19, 1215. 
C. B. S. correspondents (A re- 
port of what happened at the 
signing of the Magna Charta as 
described by radio commentators) 
You Are There —The Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. C. B. S. 
correspondents (An on-the-spot 
report of this battle told by radio 


Spanish-American War). 78 rpm 
Record 36619 


Betsy Ross Showing the First Flag 
—1777 (History Speaks—No. 2) 
Columbia Players (A story of our 
flag). 78 rpm Record 36630 


Columbus and His Crew — 1492 
(History Speaks—No. 3) Colum- 
bia Players (A dramatization of 
the discovery of America). 78 
rpm Record 36639 


The Star Spangled Banner —1814 
(History Speaks—No. 4) Colum- 
bia Players (The events leading up 
to the writing of the Star Spangled 
Banner). 78 rpm Record 36648 


The First Thanksgiving — 1621 
(History Speaks—No. 5) Colum- 
bia Players (The Pilgrims cele- 
brate Thanksgiving Day). 78 rpm 
Record 36661 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Songs from new Music Horizons 
—Books 1-6. Volume 1 MJV-76 
—Songs for singing and playing « 
Songs about community helpers e 
Peaceful music. Volume Il MJV-77 
—Songs about animals e Pretend- 
ing songs e Songs about the weath- 
er. Volume Ill MJV-78—Songs 
about playing outdoors e Songs 
about sleep e Game songs. 
Volume IV MJV-79—Songs about 
the sea e Holiday songs « Singing 
games e Songs of foreign countries. 
Volume V MJV-80—Songs about 
Europe e Latin-American music 
¢ American folk-songs. Volume 
Vi MJV-81—Songs by past great 
mastersand present daycomposers 
e Songs from south of the border. 


Columbia History of Music (edit- 
ed by Percy Scholes) 

Volume | (To opening of 17th Cen- 
tury) 78 rpm Set M-231 

Volume ff (From beginning of 
Opera and Oratorio to death of 
Bach and Handel) 78 rpm Set 
} 1-232 

Volume fll (From Bach’s Sons to 
Beethoven and Schubert) 78 rpm 
Set M-233 

Volume IV (Romantic Period) 78 
rpm Set M-234 

Volume V (Music in the Twentieth 
Century) 78 rpm Set M-361 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


J. Strauss: Fledermaus (In Eng- 
lish). Pons, Welitch, Tucker, and 
others with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting the Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Complete on 33% 
Long Playing Records SL-108 
(Automatic Sequence) or 78 rpm 
Set MOP-32 


Puccini: Madame Butterfly — 
Steber, Tucker, Valdengo and 
others with Max Rudolf conduct- 


Puccini: La Boheme—Say do, 
Tucker, Baccaloni, Benzell and 
others with Giuseppe Antonicelli 
conducting the Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Complete on 33% 
Long Playing Records SL-1 
(Manual Sequence), SL-101 
(Automatic Sequence) or 78 rpm 
Set MOP-27 


Verdi: La Traviata — Guerrini, 
Huder, Infantino and others with 





Facade—(Poems by Edith Sitwell, 
Music by William Walton) Edith 
Sitwell (reader) with Chamber 
Orch., Frederick Prausnitz, cond. 
Complete on 3343 Long Playing 
Record ML 2047 or 78 rpm 
Set MM-829 


The Voice of Poetry, Vol. 1 Edith 
Evans, Reader (Poems by Shake- 
speare, Jonson. Wordsworth, 
Keats, Blake, Clough, Byron, 
Tennyson, Herrick, de la Mare, 
Binyon, Masefield, Chesterton, 
Hardy, Carroll, Church, Davies). 
78 rpm Set MM-375 


The Voice of Poetry, Vol. 1! John 
Gielgud, Reader (Poems by Wal- 
ler, Shakespeare, Eliot, Jonson, 
Shelley, Masefield, Davies, de la 
Mare, Sassoon, Donne, Bridges, 
Byron, Kingsley, Rossetti, Morris, 
Tennyson) 78 rpm Set MM-419 


Masterpieces of Literature, Vol. ! 
The Appreciation of Poetry. Nor- 
man Corwin, Reader (Poems by 
Kipling, Masefield, Browning, 
Burns, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Reese, Lanier, Lindsay, Sand- 
burg, de la Mare, Frost, Cun- 
ningham, Dickinson, Cawein, 
Hardy, Shelley, Blake, Byron, 
Arnold, Suckling, Milton, Mc- 
Crae, Whitman, Lovelace, Crap- 
sey, Markham) 78 rpm_ Set 
E-5 


Masterpieces of Literature, Vol. Il 
Our American Heritage, Album I 


phens, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Browning, Marlowe, Waller, Her- 
rick, Wordsworth, Millay, Shel- 
ley, Tennyson, Bryant, Milton, 
Hodgson, Brooke, Browning, 
Clough, Henley, Colum, Scott, 
Lanier) 78 rpm Set E-11 


Peter Pan—Jean Arthur, Boris 
Karloff and the Broadway cast. 
(A wonderful production of the 
delightful James M. Barrie play). 
Complete on 33% Long Playing 
Record ML 4312 or 78 rpm 
MM-931. Also available in a 
Columbia Picture-Story Album, 
especially adapted for children, 
in 78 rpm Set MJV-92 


Macbeth — (Shakespeare) Orson 
Welles, Fay Bainter and Mercury 
Theatre. 78 rpm Set MM-792 


King Richard ti—(Shakespeare)— 
Four Scenes, Maurice Evans with 
supporting cast. 78 rpm Set MM- 
303 


Julius Caesar—(Shakespeare) 
(Complete Mercury Theatre ver- 
sion) Orson Welles and members 
of the Mercury Theatre. 78 rpm 
Set MM-791 


Hamlet—(Shakespeare)—Six Ex- 
cerpts. Maurice Evans assisted by 
Emmett Rogers. 78 rpm Set MM- 
651 


Also Available- Othello, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Caesar — 
Excerpts, Hamlet. 


Columbia @®© Records 


Educational catalog on request. Hundreds of Long Playing and 78 rpm 
selections carefully graded for use in teaching Elementary, Junior or 
Senior High Schools by an editorial committee of recognized educators. 


“Columbia,” **Masterworks,” @¥) and @ Trade Marks Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 
Marcas Registradas 


Columbia Records, Inc. - Educational Department 
1473 Barnum Avenue - Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please send, without charge, new EDUCATIONAL CATA- 


LOG and other information. 


> Noame...........++- PTETTTTTTT ITI TTT TTT TTT Tite oe 
ing the Chorus and Orchestra of Chorus and Orchestra of the 

the Metropolitan Opera Associ- Opera House, Rome, conducted School 

ation. Complete on 33% Long by Vincenzo Bellezza. Complete ee ccccccscccceces Coc ccvccccccccccecosesscocceces 


Playing Records SL-4 (Manual 
Sequence), SL-104 (Automatic 
Sequence) or 78 rpm Set MOP-30 


on 33% Long Playing Records 
SL-3 (Man. Seq.), SL-103 (Aut. 
Seq.) or 78 rpm Set MOP-25 
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A Best-Selling Series for School Use 





THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICAN SERIES 


Started nineteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous American Series now comprises 
fifty-three titles from the pens of nationally recognized and popular authors of child lit- 
erature. The popularity of the series with children, librarians, teachers and other school 
authorities has constantly grown until distinctive school service is being rendered the 
country over. . 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. Each volume is intended to 
introduce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about the reader’s own age. 
The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually from about five to the early teens. A 
brief final chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achievements. The background 
of the subject’s life and times is completely authentic and every incident dramatized in the 
book fits the probabilities of time, place and character. The episodes selected are de- 
signed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, developed in later life, were to make 
the subject famous. . 

The volumes in this series originally were designed, written, and edited for use in grades 
four and five. Today they also are being read eagerly and widely by upper grade children. 
They have been generally termed by school authorities as “low-vocabulary-level, wide- 
interest-range books.” For this reason and because of the appealing story elements, the 
volumes commonly are ordered as school “readers.” 


The Fifty-Three Volumes Now in the Series 


John Quincy Adaihs:.Boy Patriot, Weil 

Julia Ward Howe: Girl of Old New York, 
Wagoner 

Kit Carson: Boy Trapper, Stevenson 

Lou Gehrig: Boy of the Sand Lots, Van Riper 

Lovisa Alcott: Girl of Old Boston, Wagoner 

Luther Burbank: Boy Wizard, Burt 

Mark Twain: Boy of Old Missouri, Mason 

Martha Washington: Girl of Old Virginia, 
Wagoner 

Mary Mapes Dodge: Jolly Girl, Mason 

Meriwether Lewis: Boy Explorer, Bebenroth 

Myles Standish: Adventurous Boy, Stevenson 

Oliver Hazard Perry: Boy of the Sea, Long 

Paul Revere: Boy of Old Boston, Stevenson 

Peter Stuyvesant: Boy with Wooden Shoes, 
Widdemer 

Pocahontas: Brave Girl, Seymour 

Robert Fulton: Boy Craftsman, Henry 

Sam Houston: Boy Chieftain, Stevenson 

Stephen Foster: Boy Minstrel, Higgins 

Tom Edison: Boy Inventor, Guthridge 


Abe Lincoln: Frontier Boy, Stevenson 

Abigail Adams: A Girl of Colonial Days, 
Wagoner 

Alec Hamilton: The Little Lion, Higgins 

Alec Bell: Ingenious Boy, Widdemer 

Amelia Earhart: Kansas Girl, Howe 

Andy Jackson: Boy Soldier, Stevenson 

Anthony Wayne: Daring Boy, Stevenson 

Ben Franklin: Printer’s Boy, Stevenson 

Bird Girl: Sacagawea, Seymour 

Booker T. Washington: Ambitious Boy, 
Stevenson 

Boy of Old Virginia: Robert E. Lee, Monsell 

Buffalo Bill: Boy of the Plains, Stevenson 

Clara Barton: Girl Nurse, Stevenson 

Daniel Boone: Boy Hunter, Stevenson 

David Farragut: Boy Midshipman, Long 

Davy Crockett: Young Rifleman, Parks 

Dolly Madison: Quaker Girl, Monsell 

Eli Whitney: Boy Mechanic, Snow 

Franklin Roosevelt: Boy of the Four Freedoms, 
Weil 

George Carver: Boy Scientist, Stevenson 

George Washington: Boy Leader, Stevenson 

Harriet Beecher Stowe: Connecticut Girl, 
Widdemer 

Henry Clay: Mill Boy of the Slashes, Monsell 

Hoosier Boy: James Whitcomb Riley, Mitchell 

Jane Addams: Little Lame Girl, Wagoner 

John Marshall: Boy of Young America, Monsell 

John Paul Jones: Salt-Water Boy, Snow 


U. S. Grant: Young Horseman, Stevenson 

Washington Irving: Boy of Old New York, 
Widdemer 

William Penn: Friendly Boy, Mason 

Woodrow Wilson: Boy President, Monsell 

Young Audubon: Boy Naturalist, Mason 

Young Stonewall: Tom Jackson, Monsell 


Two further volumes. Will Rogers: Young Cowboy, by Van Riper, and William 
Henry Harrison: Young Tippecanoe, by Peckham, will be published this spring. 


* Each volume has a full-colored jacket. 


Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. 
Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 
* Type large and clear. Format attractive. 


Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual com- 
plimentary copy, sampling policy. 


* Each volume—Catalog List Price, $1.75; subject to regular school discount, f.o.b. publisher. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Tom Jefferson: A Boy in Colonial Days, Monsell 





[Continued from page 222] 


Theme for a Play 


Marcu 1951 has been named as 
the second annual worldwide ob- 
servance of International Theater 
Month. Theater groups are urged to 
select plays for production in March 
which typify man’s search for secur- 
ity and peace or which relate to 
human rights. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 





Art in Bucks County 


Bucks County schools in Penn- 
sylvania recently inaugurated a proj- 
ect in art appreciation. Charles H, 
Boehm, county superintendent, co- 
operated with interested artists and 
teachers in developing a traveling art 
exhibit, which includes a wide array 
of oil paintings, sculpture, plexiglas, 
woodblock prints, and _ etchings, 
More than 60 original works of art 
have been donated thru the gener- 
osity of Bucks County’s unusual 
talent. 


“Don’t Fence Me In” 


THe boys and girls in one of the 
third grades at Forest Hill School in 
Amarillo, Texas, have enjoyed writ- 
ing letters to students in the primary 
schools in the Western Zone in Ger- 
many. The program was begun four 
years ago by the third-grade teacher, 
Nina Claire Gray. 

Soon the pupils began to wonder 
if they could help any of their 
friends, and they wrote to the Ger- 
man teacher for suggestions. When 
she replied that many of the children 
were in need, the pupils in Amarillo 
began to collect articles, which they 
packed and mailed to Germany. Stu- 
dents in both countries have learned 
more about each other and_ have 
achieved some of the international 
understanding so much needed today, 


Living the Learning 

in BALTIMORE two years ago, 4a 
civic participation project was in 
itiated. Students who take the mod- 
ern-problems course in grade 12 at 
Barton and Patterson Park high- 
schools study the problems facing 
the city. 

As part of the course, students 
leave school at 1 pM every Wednes 
day in order to work with one of the 


[Continued on page 227] 
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civic agencies, see the problems as 
they really are, and _ contribute 
toward their solutions. The agencies 
include: public libraries, Red Cross, 
housing authorities, recreation de- 
partment, health clinics, safety coun- 
cils, Community Chest organizations, 
and similar groups. 

The theory behind the course is 
that we need to prepare youth for 
voluntary Civic participation. If we 
can encourage students while they 
are yet in highschool to take on 
some worthwhile activities, they will 
be more likely to do so once they get 
out of school. 

Many of the students who have 
participated in the program give up 
much of their free summer time to 
continue with some of the projects 
of the agencies, and some of the par- 
tiipants have related themselves, in 
| a voluntary way, to these agencies 
alter graduation. 


Why Do Students Drop Out? 


} \ srupy of why students in the 
Svracuse, N. Y., public schools drop 
out before they graduate was com- 
pleted recently. Of the 49,383 ninth- 
graders registered in October 1928 
thru October 1946, 1497 did not 
eraduate. 

School reasons given for dropping 
out, in order of frequency, were: dis- 

} satisfaction with school, inability to 
discern the relationship between 
school subjects and future occupa- 
tions, over-age for the grade, inabil- 
itv to get along with teacher, in- 
ability to learn, failure of school to 

: offer suitable subjects, lack of suff- 
cient credits for graduation, together 
with a variety of other reasons. 

If the scholastic-aptitudes test rec- 
ords of the dropouts interviewed con- 
stituted a fair sampling of the rec- 

| ords of all dropouts, then over one- 
| half of the dropouts were able to do 
satisfactory secondary-school work as 
it is now organized. With some adap- 
tation of curriculum and teaching 
methods, practically all of the others 
could have achieved success. 


Language Arts, Grades 1-12 


Tue Hampton Schools of Allison 
Park, Pa., in 1948-49 developed a cor- 
related language-arts course of study 
in English for grades 1-12, inclusive. 
The course was developed over the 
school year as a workshop project, 
all teachers in the system participat- 
[Continued on page 228] 
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Monarch Butterfly Story 





















Rhythm — Instruments and Movements 

Pond Life ; 
Seashore Life (Color) : — 
Growing Girls 

Birds are Interesting (Color) 
Monarch Butterfly Story (Color) 
Rome, City Eternal (Color) 
Jerusalem, The Holy City (Color 
Pompeii and Vesuvius (Color) 
Greek Children 


Pond Life 





You can always choose and use EBFilms with confidence 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


New York * London * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena * Birmin hom, Mich 
9 ° - 








How much does a 
HAWAIIAN VACATION 
really cost? . 


: on UNITED AIR LINES 


round trip is only $288) and 


tnackaged”’ vacations cost as little as $322"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a 
glorious stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally 
spend. Fares are low and United offers economical ‘‘packaged” 
Hawaiian Vacations lasting from 10 to 23 days, and some include 
visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommo- 
dations are available. So start planning now to spend this coming 
summer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vaca- 
tion and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


* From California, plus federal tax. 


For further information call at your nearest 
United Office, or write: 


UNITED AIR LINES 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





AIR LINES 


The Nation’s No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 


2I 














[Continued from page 227] 
ing. Ellen Geyer, formerly of the 
University of Pittsburgh, was_ the 
consultant. 

The philosophy of the course of 
study is consistent with that of An 
Experience Curriculum and Bulle- 
tin 233 B of the Pennsylvania De. 
partment of Public Instruction. The 


course of study is available from | 
Hampton Schools, Allison Park, Pa., | 


$1. 
Active Interest in UNESCO 


SAN Dieco HiGuHscHoo_, Calif., has 
a Unesco Cabinet, set up by the stu- 
dents to inform the school about 
UNeEsco and its aims. Organized in 
1949, the cabinet has gathered names 
and addresses of foreign students 
who wish to exchange letters, ar- 
ranged the exchange of magazines 
sponsored a Unesco Day program. 
and visited other schools. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





New Headquarters Office 
Tue New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association is moving its head 
quarters office from 63 North Main 
St., Coricord, to 4 Park St., Concord 
Speech with a Purpose 


AS REPORTED in the Novembei 


—-- 


morgen 


Minnesota Journal of Education, | 


German students at Sanford Junioi 


High, Minneapolis, transcribe on | 


tape and records messages that late: 
will be heard over the German 
broadcasting system. The scripts are 
keyed to German teenagers. [Word 
came back that the broadcast was re- 
ceived at Hamburg, Germany.] 


Kansas Has Key Members 
THE Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has made arrangements to is 
sue a special membership card to 
“key members” of their association 
who are also members of the local 
and national associations. 


Making It Convenient 

In THE November Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, we read that 
the Stanley PTA, in order to make 
the parents of rural children feel 
that they are a part of the con 
munity school, brought the parents 
to school in school buses. 

When the parents arrived, they 
had a tour of the building and a 


[Continued on page 231] 
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chance to meet the teachers, hear the 
band, and find out about the educa- 
tional program of the school. 


Learning To Be Good Sports 


He superintendent of Jeflerson 
County Schools, Ky., and five high- 
school principals inaugurated a 
sportsmanship workshop last No- 
vember to promote sportsmanship 
and better understanding thru ath- 
leuic relations. The workshop was 
not held to discourage competition, 
but to emphasize good cenduct, 
clean hard play, broadminded cheer 
leaders, tolerant spectators, gentle- 
men coaches, and crusading princi- 
pals. 


Outlining Their Jobs 
THe Lewis County Education and 
Classroom Teacher Associations [W. 
Va.| and Radio Station WHAW 
‘Weston, W. Va.| have been sponsor- 
ing weekly broadcasts to bring the 
schools to the public. 

One of the broadcasts presented 
members of the county administra- 
live, supervisory, and clerical staffs, 
who explained the relation of their 
work to:the successful operation of 
the schools. The superintendent of 
schools acted as moderator. 





HERE AND THERE 





Opportunity for Exchange 
William Chandler Bagley 
Preacher Exchange, a project of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, National Honor Society 
in Education, has been arranged in 
the belief that schools of the United 
States would be mutually stimulated 
by an exchange of one or more teach- 
ers with another school system. 

Participants in the exchange must 
have had three or more years teach- 
ing experience. The exchange must 
be initiated by a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, preferably by an active 
member of the society. The second 
party to an exchange may be a non- 
member. Preliminary information 
has been collected so that interested 
teachers may Secure data on certifica- 
tion, maintenance of membership in 
their retirement system, and other 
information. 

The applicants themselves will be 
responsible for arranging their status 
with their own school system—while 


PHI 
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For an exciting vacation any time... take 
New York Central to the Heart of NEW YORK! 


In spring, have you taken a twilight 
carriage ride through Central Park and 
seen the skyscraper windows come out 
like yellow stars? 

In summer, have you lingered at a side- 
walk café table and enjoyed the passing 
show ...the greatest show on earth... 
New York? 

In autumn, have you window-shopped 


along Fifth Avenue. .. or felt the thrill of 
curtain time at a Broad@Way first night? 


In winter, have you watched the bright- 


P.S. Central gets you home fresh, too 


FREE: new travel Guibe, 
packed with pictures, ideas, and 
fun-map of the resorts you reach 
via New York Central. Send this 
coupon now to New York Central, 
Room 1336N, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


N 





eee eae ae 


NEW YORK . 
(CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


NAME 


ADDRESS___ 


GIFE 


clad skaters at Radio City’s sunken rink 
.. with the giant Christmas tree tower- 
ing above them? 


Yes, all year, there's Manhattan Magic 
for your holidays. Museums. Nearby 
beaches. Symphonies. Opera. Big-league 
baseball. Places to dine and dance. 


So get there fresh! Travel in Central's 
low-cost luxury coaches. ..over the 
scenic Water Level Route... straight to 
Grand Central Terminal. Straight to the 
Big Town's heart! 


... rested and ready for the big job ahead. 


~-- 











New York Central 


The Water Level Route— You Can Sleep 

































NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


1951 Centennial Summer 
Sessions 


Combine summer study on the shore 
of Lake Michigan with the cultural 
advantages of the Chicago area. 


—Offer a distinguished faculty and 
wide variety of courses leading to 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 
B.S.J., M.S., Ph.D., and Ed.D. 


Six-Week Session, 
June 22-Aug. 4 


Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music 
for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents 


Nine-Week Session, 
June 22-Aug. 25 


A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
Speech, Education, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce 


ism, 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 4-25 


students who 
advanced work in Educa- 
tion and are interested in furthering 
their professional growth. 


Designed for graduate 
have done 


For biulle tins, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1815 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 














Since 1885 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 

BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
Teachers 
and Schools. 


for 


Correspondent 







HOME OFFICE: 


Agencies: New 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 






Chicago 4, Ill. 


| station, 


| 
| 
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on exchange—regarding their salary, 
certification, and retirement provi- 
SIONS. 

‘Teachers and school officials should 
request information and application 
forms from E. I. F. Williams, re- 
corder-treasurer, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Ake 
Films on the Atom Bomb 
THe Army has two color, sound 
films on the atom bomb— which 
should be seen by professional and 
lay groups in the community: The 


Medical Effects of the Atomic Bomb, 
Part I (Physics, Physical Destruc- 
» 


tion, Casualty Effects) 32 min.; and 


Part III (Medical Service in Atomic 
Disaster) 28 min. 

‘The order number for Part I is 
PME 5058: for Part II], the order 


is PME 5149. 
The only cost for the film is the 


numbet 


cost of shipment. Order from the 
commanding general of the Army 
area in which you are located; ad- 


cress vour inquiry to the attention 
ol the surgeon, 


“More Power to Them” 

KPFA-INTeRIM, a sinall nonprofit, 
listener-sponsored radio station, in 
Berkeley, Calif., went off the air in 
August—cause, lack of funds. But the 
community listeners began a fund- 
raising campaign which will enable 
KPF A return the air in the 
spring with a larger and permanent 
station. 


‘The 


ates the station on S10 contributions 


to to 


Pacifican Foundation oper- 
from persons who subs« ribe to sup- 


port the station. 


KPFA broadcasts no commercial 
advertising. The programs include 
more “live” shows than many net- 


work stations have. Nearly one-half 


ol the day is devoted to music—re- 


corded classical and “live” concerts. 
Emphasis is placed on children’s pro- 
grams. “wo- and three-hour dramas 
produced by BCC are carried on the 
‘The en- 
joved by a listener-sponsored radio 


unusual freedom 


is noticeable in the controversial is- 
sues which are discussed on the pub- 
lic-affairs programs and in news com- 
mentarics. 


Education in Popular Magazines 
Wuat is the over-all nature of the 
writing on education that has ap- 


| peared in general magazines? John 


Continued on page 234 
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The Only Complete 
Vision-Screening Tests 


available to Schools, 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distance; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
5,000 SCHOOLS, AND IN MORE 
THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling 
them to refer children and workers 
who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and profes- 
sional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 


trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, flat test cards, 
a graphic profile record form that 
gives a vivid overall picture of the 
subject’s visual skills. Write for cir- 
cular. 


Vie iw 
KEYSTONE 
VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


Keystoie Co.. Meadville, Pa. 


Attend 
Summer 


in the High Rockies 


in 1951 
WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Of Colorado at Gunnison 


School 


FIRST SESSION, Two Weeks 


June 4 to June 15 


SECOND 
Weeks 


SESSION. 


18 to 


Seven 


Aueust 3 


June 


MUSIC CAMP, Weeks 
August 5 to August 18 


Tw 0 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Mas- 
Special em} upon teacher 


sessions. 


yhasis 


ter degrees. 


education during the summer 


Cool Temperatures .. . 
..- Outdoor Recreation 


Information, Write 
Information and Services 


For Comple te 


Public 


Western Stare COoLLece 
Gunnison. Colorado 
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THE STORY OF 


OUR 
AMERICA 


idle 
aat Ewer ees 


EAN IEEE LIT IS 


1 ASOD st 


Here is the very latest in 


adi lo Roreal American History texts: 
THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 


\ 
A 1951 Junior High School textbook, covering our history 
: from the Norsemen to Korea! 


Noted for completeness; for clarity; for effective organiza- 
tion; for beautiful colored pictures and endsheets; and for 
the appealing story style that has long made the Southworth 
histories favorites with teachers and pupils. 

Also new, by the same authors: 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 
WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the above texts 
Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three 


In short, a complete history program for the grades! 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago 


| The Check that 
Hits the Spot 


when trouble comes 


Here it is! I knew it would be 
right—and on time. That’s the 
way T.C.U. does business. For 
more than 50 years this fine or- 
ganization has been helping its 
members over the “rough spots” 
due to sickness, accident or quarantine. I want to tell you two 
things that will make you, too, want to get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 


j Ist —The cost of T.C.U. protection is iess 
than a nickel a day. 


2nd—T.C.U. “checks that hit the spot” are 
Air Mailed to teacher-members. 


No wonder so many teachers have placed their trust in T.C.U. 
for the past half century. If you want protection, covering sick- 
ness, accident and quarantine at a cost of less than a nickel a 
day ... If you want your claim checks to come to you at Air Mail 
speed—then by all means fill out and mail the coupon below. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS {75,7.c-v. Biss. 


Lineotn 8, Nebr. 


ama FREE INFORRATION COUraen °OCeoero-= 
To the T.C.U., 676 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
GG . Gancsssendthn dhe ebdieeenemesenneamaene * 
'OUNDED Address 


1899 
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Enjoy 
a 
Summer 
in 
COLORADO 
SPRINGS . : 
and 7 : 
| Scholastic Advancement at 
Summer Session 
June 25 to August 18, 1951 
Internationally famous artist teachers oo musicol- 
| p Bay poe Sega Fm pm ye 
— courses for graduate and undergraduate 
SCHOENBERG 
Composer 
WILLI APEL Musicologist 
Resident String Quartet 
(Available for individual instruction) 
2 Max Lanner — Edward Stevrermann 
Pianists 
Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 
Hanya Holm School of Dance 
For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. E, Colorado Sprifigs 
Colorado 






SESSION 


study - recreation (ae 


you can have both... 


Eight- weeks Session 
June 18 to August 10 


SEVEN SESSIONS 
1951 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 


Accomplish a double purpose 
in summer at an Oregon Ses- Eugene 


sion! Formal study amid OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
scenic splendor found only Corvallis 


in the far West—in Oregon PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 


— “air conditioned” by Pa- Portland 
cifie breezes. A staff of distin- OREGON COLLEGE of 
guished instructors, both vis- EDUCATION 


Monmouth 


iting and resident, adds t 
re ap ao, pongo A le d EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE 
your achievement. nder- of EDUCATION 


graduate work in any session La Grande 
—graduate work at the Uni- SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
versity of Oregon, Oregon of EDUCATION 

State College or the Portland Ashiand 


Session which combines  'NSTITUTE of MARINE BIOLOGY 


courses from al] Oregon Coens 
inationtions. For further informotion of catalog write 
os es, DIRECTOR CF SUMMER SESSIONS 
=§ so $= Oregon State System of Higher Education 
a 25 Room 207A, 220 S. W. Alder 
2 he > PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
“49S xUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 











A few scholarships available 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






















1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807-1st Steamboat 
regular service 






1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 





1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 





Puoro by courtesy 
of EDWARD HINES 
LUMBER CO.,, 

Chicago. 


Hitching Your History Lessons to 


wc ew 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 

In our Pacific Northwest you can sce 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time’’; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjo a_i 
y_ LEYS 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift wRIiG 
y eewine oUM 


it gives. Try it yourself aftera heavy day. See howthe §& 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. — 


If further interested, Iree-Ring Socicty at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus, 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT, RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am, Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint To KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQUOIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 









pss 






TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 













TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


MIDLAND es <= 


TEACHERS AGENCY [Friendly People 
310 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


A. J. Steffey, Mgr. 
46th Year — Member N.A.T.A. 
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Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 


Wlonrice 
(eek Seo RE, Ee) 


And Folding 
Chairs 


| er education; athletics was the most 
| discussed activity in education, but 
the articles on this topic appeared 











[Continued from page 232] 
Walton of Queens College, Char) 
lotte, N. C., made a study of 16 sel 
lected general periodicals and the} 
contents that appeared between 19%) 3 
and 1948. His investigation, as re} § 
ported in the Dec. 9, 1950, issue of 
School and Society, points out the) 
following characteristics about the! 
literature on education: 

The amount of writing on educa} 
tion tended to increase during pe} 
riods of peace and prosperity, and 
to decline during years of war and 
depression; 70% of all the articles on} 
education were concerned with 3 

' 


for the most part in only two of the 
magazines; philosophy of education 
ranked second in frequency of dis} 
cussion, with the predominant con: | 
ception of education being the train-| 
ing of the intelligence. 


Funds for Deafness Prevention 

Tue Public Health Service granted 
$17,700 to Johns Hopkins University 
for a mass test in deafness preven- 
tion. More than 1000 Baltimore 
school children will receive a simpli- 
fied form of radium treatment de 
signed to halt loss of hearing. 


A Good Idea 
SUPERINTENDENT George D. Hann 
of Ardmore, Okla., and his associates 
believe it is good practice: to recog | 
nize the contribution of schoolboard | 
members and retiring teachers. 

Individual courtesy certificates, en- 
closed in plastic and sized to fit a 
billfold, are presented to those per 
sons who serve on the schoolboard. 

In addition to expressing apprect | 
ation, the card extends lifetime ad-| 
mission to all games and functions of | 
the school system. 

To the retiring teachers of Ard- 
more, encased certificates, orchids, | 
and photographs are presented 4s} 
tributes of honor. 





LOE ET LOLI 


eae 


Feel the Mountains 


' 
Tue full color, three-dimensional | 
relief map of the US, made by Aero | 
Service Corporation, Philadelphia 
20, is made of vinyl plastic and is | 
selfframed in the same material. It 
is durable, washable, and noninflam- | 
mable. Altho 64-40 inches, the map | 
only weighs 214 pounds. $37.50 f.0.b. 
Philadelphia. 
(Continued on page 240] 
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SLi 


Lucia PATTON 


FIRE UNDER CONTROL IS GOOD 


C n on Safety I ° YEA e Natio Science Ts her fon, NEA 


The Fire Triangle poster kit, which consists of the above available for 25¢ from the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
poster, a gui sheet offering suggestions for teaching ington 6, D. C. Besigned especially for general-science 
fire safety, and 40 copies of a test for students, is now classes in upper elementary grades and junior high. 


nh 1951 
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Twenty Is Plenty 
Twenty 
Is plenty, 


But I could survive 
If I had as many 
As twenty-five. 


And 1 
Be too 
Ij 1 
Weth 


wouldn’t even 
sOre 
confronted 
thirly-four. 


were 


But—should 1 look 
fround and see 
hifty-fow looking 


Back at me 


I'd grit my teeth 


Me. 
ind tear my hair %G << 
And fall into = > <a ys 
The nearest chair. Go 

HELPING STUDENTS AFTER SCHOOL 

But there isn’t a chair ‘Saber ae saat on ee eh 
Where I can fall, ; : 
For children are sitting Misprint 


In them all. 


And some of them are sitting in the 
windows 

And some of them are sitting on the 
floor. 

Pve 


to the ceiling, 


pinned them by thetr. panties 
Theyre hune by their suspenders to 
- i 


the door. 


The cupboard shelves and flower 
pots — 
Are also filled with little tots. 
And tho they seem to be quite merry 
I cannot say that 1 am, very. 
NORMA MARSHFIELD 1n New York 
State Education. 


So Soon? 

‘Tue fourth-grade class of Artie B. 
Dearasaugh of Little Rock, Ark., had 
been discussing the meaning of the 
first words in Stephen Foster’s Old 
Dog Tray: 

“The morn of life is past, 

And evening comes at last;” 

“Would vou say that I am in the 
morn of life?” one pupil asked. As- 
sured by the teacher that he was, the 
pupil replied, “Then, vou have just 
gone to lunch!” 


2358 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 


SAT. 


SPECIAL 
MEETINGS | 





When I was twenty-one or two. 
I ruefully recall, 

I read the methods textbooks thru, 
And thought I knew it all. 

But with the books back on the shelf 
A low suspicion hovers: 

My kind of students and myself 
Were not between the covers. 
—BETH BLUE, Berne-French Town- 

ship Highschool, Berne, Ind. 


The Not-So-Good Old Days 


One North Dakota rural-school 
report filed about 1900 gives this 
lucid information on school prop- 
erty: ai 
“The house is in very poor shape, 
in the colder day it is Imposeable to 
stay in it without danger to health. 

“Condition of furniture: Poor. 

“Condition of apparatus: None. 

“Condition of blackboard: None. 

“Condition of outhouse: Should 
be looked after. 

“Record of work: My ame has been 
this winter to learn my pupils all of 
the English I posebel could and 
found them ‘very backward in the 
English Language and Arithmetic 
and therforth had no Grades or 
Class.” —ERLING NICOLAI ROLFSRUD in 
North Dakota Teacher. 








Heard at Atlantic City 


The mind can absorb only what 
the seat can endure. 


The Quick and the Dead 


News misprint quoted ip 
the Collegio of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; 
“The motorist approached 
the coroner at 60 miles per 
hour.” 


Add-ept 


Small Joe, who goes to the 
college laboratory school, 
Morehead, Ky., was asked 
by his mother [we are told 
by Amy Irene Moore] what 
he had learned that day. “I 
learned,” Joe said, “to add 
and unadd.” 


Pat. Pending’s Cousin 

Pupits of Anita T. Ander- 
son, Coatesville, Pa., were 
naming their favorite poets. 
“Mine,” said one little girl 


thoughtfully, “is Author Un 
known.” 


Plain Speeking 
Now children lurn to reed and rite 
Not by sounding but by site. 
But look how simpul it wood bee 
Iph thay wer taut fonetikly. 


—PATRICIA M. 
Calif. 


JORDAN, Whittier, 


Grand pa-Sitting 


ALTHO I enjoy taking care off 


my grandchildren, I limit the pleas- 
ant task to one evening a week, due 
to the fact my husband dislikes being 
left alone. If my son and his wile go 
out more than this one evening, they 
hire a pretty blonde sitter named 
Sylvia. 

Last evening, five-year-old Cheryl 
declared very confidentially to me, 
‘Jackie and me want you to stay with 
us every night when mummy and 
daddy go away.” I explained I could 
not do this because grandpa would 
have to stay alone every night, and 
grandpa doesn’t like staying alone. 

Cheryl thought the matter over for 
a moment, then came back with, 
“We'll send Sylvia over to stay with 
grandpa!” 

—M. v. w., Stamford Center, Ow 
tario, in The Christian Science Mom 
itor. 
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GREATER INTEREST on the part of students marks every 
class where tape recording is used. In language classes, 
for instanee, students can hear exactly how they sound, 
compare their own inflections with those of an expert 
in the language. 


ects s 


NO MORE BORING REPETITIONS of lessons when tape is 
used. A single recording of the day’s lesson can be 
played for any number of shorthand classes. This also 
simplifies timing of speed dictation tests, making them 
exactly the same for each class. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Saint Paul 6, Minnesota, Dept. NEA-31 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
describing ‘‘Tape Recording in the Classroom.” 


ee ee Se ae 


Address. — 








De SS ee ef 


SE ae ae ee ee ee reer ae 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of Tape Recording in 
the Classroom, new booklet full of interesting pictures 
and stories of how tape recording is being used in 
schools all over the country. 
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“Learning is faster, teaching is easier 
with this new recording method!” 












“QUALITY ACCOMPANIMENT for drills, dances, exercises 


is always available with tape recording. Tape never 
tires, never falters, never makes a mistake; professional 
or local talent can be used, and new numbers recorded 
at any time. 


CREATIVE ABILITY sharpens up when tape recordings 
are made of student-produced stories, radio dramas, 
historical reenactments. Tape can be edited and spliced 
easily, reproduces every sound faultlessly without 
needle scratch, crosstalk or backlashing. 





Made in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
also makers of Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-W alk" Non-Slip Surfacing, 
“3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. 
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Here’s a real Vacation Bargain— 
a thrilling trip to these two famous vacationlands: 


Colorful Colorado— 104,000 square miles of vacation para- 
dise .. . snow-capped mountain peaks... mile-high Denver 
.-. picturesque Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak region 
- +. Magnificent Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park... 
friendly Dude Ranches and mountain resorts. 


Magic Yellowstone—Land of geysers... waterfalls... 
canyons ... mountains and forests—home of bears, buffa- 
loes, deer, elk and antelope. An added thrill at no extra 


Cont «2 


the 80-mile trip over the famous Cody Road 


through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Go one way—return another — see twice as much! 


One Burlington ticket will take you to 
both of these Western Wonderlands. 
Enjoy the luxury of such famous 
streamlined trains as the DENVER 
ZEPHYR, Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR, and NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
You can include Salt Lake City and 
add Glacier Park. Two weeks is time 
enough when you travel by train— 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Print Name 
Address 


chy... Zone 


eeetveeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
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0 oH om ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccvcveces 


Dept. 314, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am considering a vacation in Colorado and Yellowstone. 
Please send free illustrated booklets, rates and information. : = 


Phone 


State 


@eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8@ 


all summer not too long! 

For complete information and 
cost, mail coupon below. Whether 
you travel independently or join a 
congenial Escorted Tour, you’ll 
treasure every minute of this thrilling 
travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
agent can tell you about this great 
Burlington Vacation Bargain. 


a Way of 
f md 


New NEA Life Members — 

CaLirorNiA—Kenneth =H. Wil 
burta Falvin Bernice 
Walker 

Disrricr oF CoLuMBIA—James Philip Norris 
Robert H. Reid 

ILtinots—F. B. Bailey, I. D. Baker, Berth 
Beck, Glenn Richard Evans, Marie 
Gross, Eula Marie Jandell, Bertrand 
Smith 

INDIANA—James L. Pugh, Jr., Mary E. Ron 

KAns.—Homer L. Johnson, Lawrence Penn 

KentTucKky—Mary L. Lawrence 

LoUISIANA—Josie DiMaggio 

MAINE—Fay Norwood 


Robinson, 


Robinson, Alma 


| MARYLAND—Kathryn G. Reidy 


| Missourt—Fred J. 


| 
| 








| WASHINGTON—Jessie M. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Beaumont A 
Trentwell Mason White 
MICHIGAN—Margaret Pollock 


. Herman 


Giessow, Laura Ross 
New YorkK—Martin C. Van de Visse 
Onto—W. Edgar Glenn, Donald H. Mill 
Frank D. Trebisky 
OKLAHOMA—Elbert L. Costner 
PENNSYLVANIA—John Harhai, Kathryn Ross 
TexaAs—Ruth Helen Louise Mat 
thews, Charles R. Nelson, John E. Suttle 
Ralph 


Lowes, 


Ashworth, 
Edna Hall Neeley 


Collins, 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
1951 Summer Session 


June 11-August 31 


First Six Weeks—June 11 to July 20 
Second Six Weeks—July 23 to August 31 
Three-Week Session—July 23 to August 10 

ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP 
SUMMER THEATRE 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES in TEACHING FIELDS 
PROGRAM LEADING to MASTER of 
EDUCATION DEGREE 

Lewis and Clark is a fully accredited, in- 
dependent college of liberal arts and sciences. 
tesidence and dining facilities are available 
at reasonable cost. 

Located in southwest Portland on Palatine 
Hill facing Mt. Hood 50 miles to the east, 
the wooded-campus offers swimming and other 
summer recreation, easy access to the Oregon 
beaches (90 miles) and daily contact with 
metropolitan cultural opportunities. 

‘or catalog and schedule write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 149, Portland 7, Oregon 


CAPS « GOWNS } 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
i i Established in 1912 , 
BENTLEY ASIMON:| 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK I8, N'Y 
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